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THE EDUCATIONAL FAILURE 
OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 


In recent times the idea of continuity has 
been stressed in many fields of scholarly re- 
search and investigation, and particularly in the 
field of literature. While earlier methods pre- 
ferred to deal with separated periods, differ- 
enciated sharply among themselves, such as the 
Middle Ages, the Renaissance, Realism, Nat- 
uralism, and Symbolism, a modern trend pre- 
fers to examine literary problems under the 
point of view of continuity. This type of re- 
search tries to find the relation between one era 
and that which precedes or follows, to consider 
one phenomenon the natural historical conse- 
quence of a preceding phenomenon, rather than 
to consider it as a new problem with no visible 
roots in preceding epochs. 

In the field of education, also, the idea of 
continuity serves best to clarify present prob- 
lems in the light of their genesis. Those who 
will face the tremendous task of re-educating 
the German youth must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the development of German educational 
principles from the beginning of the First Reich 
through the brief era of the Weimar Republic. 
A very brief sketch of this development is here- 
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with presented. Short and superficial as it may 
be, it should serve to clarify the picture and to 
enable the reader to draw his own conclusions 
regarding the problems that education in post- 
war Germany will necessarily face. 

According to an often quoted word of Bis- 
marek, the Iron Chancellor of the First Reich, 
it was the Prussian Schulmeister (schoolmaster) 
who won the battle of Koniggraetz in 1866. 
(Was it the 
who helped Hitler to come to power by under- 
What were the 
educational principles during the time of the 


not again German Schulmeister 


mining the German Republic?) 
Hohenzollern monarchy? The word, totalitar- 
ian, which we hear nowadays, was coined by the 
Fascist countries, Germany and Italy; yet this 
is more a purely linguistic than a political term. 
Even in this field we cannot concede that Hitler 
was creating anything new, as We cannot con- 


cede any originality to the Hitler concept of the 


new order, which, in fact, represents nothing 
else than a revival of oriental despotism in a 
new and even worse shape. As a matter of fact, 
the education of German youth during the era 


of the Hohenzollern was not only monarchiec and 
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reactionary, it was also totalitarian in so far as 
it attempted to absorb the total personality into 
the monarchie ideology. Already in these times 
the state interfered powerfully in the private 
sphere of the individual and the motto of edu- 
cation was: “With God for King and Father- 
iand.” The Conservatives and the Junkers, this 
“small but powerful party,” as they called them- 
selves, put religion into the services of their 
political aims. 

A word should be said about 
standards of the German schools of that time. 
Apart from the glorification of the Kaiser and 
of the idea of world conquest, the scientific level 
of these schools, elementary as well as secondary 
and higher, was distinctly high. The 
dary-school curriculum was differentiated on the 


the scholastie 


secon- 


basis of the emphasis given to the classical lan- 
guages in the Gymnasium and to the natural 
sciences in the Realgymnasium and the Ober- 
realschule, but with a common purpose of giv- 
ing the students a rich background of general 
culture. The main objection to the instruction 
must be directed against the work in history and 
geography. In both cases, the starting point 
was the central position of Germany which, in 
the eyes of the nationalistic educator, constituted 
an unceasing peril to the security of the country. 
For a long time, many, perhaps a majority, of 
the teachers were men who had participated in 
the Franeo-German war of 1870-71, which had 
been provoked by Bismarck through the falsifi- 
cation of the famous “Emser dispatch.” The 
minds of German students in all types of schools 
were poisoned with the venom of chauvinism 
and nationalism that led to the imperialistic 
adventure of 1914. When the first World War 
broke out, the monarchie schoolmaster had well 
prepared his pupils. The students of the Ger- 
man high schools followed the Kaiser in blind 
obedience even to the command, “Shoot father 
and mother if I order it.” 

The ninth of November, 1918, brought about 
the collapse of the German monarehy. The 
military machine broke down, and Hindenburg 
and Ludendorff implored the Allies to grant 
Germany an armistice. It would be a mistake 
and an euphemism to eall the November move- 
We who were young and 
who had faith in a 


ment a revolution. 


full of enthusiasm, and 


better future, believed for a short time that it 
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was a revolution; but it was not. Immediately 
after Philipp Scheidemann had proclaimed the 
Republic, the appeasers were at work. There 
was only one field in which appeasement re- 
mained unknown: in the hate of the new leaders 
against those who tried to push forward the 
rebellion and to change the November move- 
ment into a true revolution. Never, perhaps, 
in the whole history of mankind, has a nation 
been betrayed in so manifest a way. Those who 
were persecuted, those who were beaten down 
and killed by the officers of the old monarchic 
army, were the real defenders of the newly won 
liberty, while all the adherents of the German 
reaction, the officers, the elementary- and high- 
school teachers, the university professors, and 
the judges were appeased by the new govern- 
ment. They were allowed to continue their 
activities; they remained the military leaders of 
the so-called republican Reichswehr, they went 
on to instruct and to educate the German youth, 
on whom depended the hope of building a new 
democratic order for the generations to come. 
A few of the former leaders who were honest 
enough to refuse the oath of allegiance to the 
constitution of Weimar were honorably dis- 
missed and then received high pensions with 
which they could help to prepare for the coming 
of the Third Reich in which they ultimately re- 
ceived full acknowledgment and reward for 
their faith. 

Under these cireumstances, how did the edu- 
eation of the republican youth or, more cor- 
rectly, the youth of the Weimar Republic pro- 
ceed? The law of the Hohenzollern monarchy 
that contributed most to the undermining of the 
Republic was that of the permanent tenure of 
officials. I shall not deseribe the deplorable 
consequences of this law in the departments of 
war and of justice, but, confining myself to a 
description of the scholastic situation, I may say 
that there are reasons enough for the bitter criti- 
cism and sharpest blame of those who were re- 
sponsible for the destiny of the democratic Re- 
public. Those at the top in most of the institu- 
tions of learning were honestly democratic and 
republican. During the twelve years in which 
I served the Prussian government, I had the op- 
portunity of observing very closely the activity 
of the eight members of the cabinet. With a 
very few exceptions they were convinced demo- 
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crats whether they belonged to the social-demo- 
cratie party, to the state party, or to the center 
party, which represented the German Catholics. 
The same situation prevailed in elementary and 
high schools. The principals, appointed by the 
Minister of Public Edueation, were in most 
cases able men and democrats. Yet the teach- 
ers with whom they were to co-operate were in 
an astoundingly large proportion monarchie, 
It happened in 
vases that the classes in anciert 


reactionary, anti-democratic. 
hundreds of 
languages as well as those in history and geog- 
raphy were praised for glorifying the Hohen- 
zollern regime, while the democratic institu- 
tions, the November movement, the constitution 
of Weimar, and the new leaders of Germany, 
including the president of the Reich, Fritz 
Ebert, were ridiculed and taunted in the most 
The Republie was good enough 
to continue paying high salaries to those eternal 
foes who had but one task: to prepare the Ger- 
man boys for a Nazi Germany. 

To the American reader this situation may 
seem ineredible or at least greatly exaggerated, 
and the question may well arise, How could 
the German leaders, well meaning as they un- 
doubtedly were, tolerate a development from 
which they could readily foresee a collapse of 
the young Republic? Weakness, lack of under- 
standing of the immediate task, optimism at the 
wrong points: these were the main reasons for 
an attitude which I reduce to one formula: the 
curse of appeasement. These fellows, elemen- 
tary teachers, high-school teachers, university 
professors, needed a strong hand. They did not 
hesitate to commit perjury, and since most of 
them were contemptible cowards, it would have 
been easy—not to convince them that the Re- 


shameless way. 


public was a superior form of government—but 
at least to compel them to abandon their hostile 
attitude toward the Republic in the classroom. 
It was the law-abiding attitude of the demo- 
cratic representatives of Germany that pre- 
pared the downfall of the Repitblic; it was this 
attitude that made those representatives the in- 
voluntary diggers of their own graves. 

The situation in the German universities was 
even worse than in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools. In the latter there were, at least, 
democratie heads, and a certain, although a very 
small, number of democratic teachers. The uni- 
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versities, however, which formally were depen- 
dent on the Ministry of Education, stressed their 
independence and sovereignty in all questions 
concerning the most important phase of ad- 
ministration, the personnel policy (Personal- 
politik). 
tended as vice-press-chief the regular weekly 


During the ten years in which I at- 


meetings of the Prussian Cabinet, I witnessed 
the growing resistance and the increasing hos- 
tility of the universities toward accepting as 
members of their faculties men who were sus- 
pected of having democratic ideas that they 
might try to teach their students. What a crime 
in a democracy! Since the president (Rektor) 
of a university was not appointed by the Cab- 
inet but selected annually by the members of 
the four faculties—each faculty presented one 
member every year—even the heads of the uni- 
versities did not offer any guarantee against 
subversive activities in these institutions where 
the future leaders of the country received their 
final education. Here again the question may 
arise, Why did the Minister of Education toler- 
ate this situation? The answer is not very en- 
Most of the faculty-members of the 
German universities had taught during the mon- 
archy and continued their work after the war 
as if no change had taken place. In the 
of a vacancy through death or retirement the 
faculty had the right of proposing a new mem- 
ber but obviously only such candidates as were 
completely “reliable” in their anti-democratic 
attitude were likely to be nominated, and the 
Minister of Edueation was too weak to veto 


couraging. 


2aSe 


such nominations. A personal reminiscence may 
elucidate the situation. Throughout all these 
years my work was in the Ministry of State, 
although it was concerned particularly with 
educational problems. 
cialize my work I had, in 1927, an interview 
with the Minister of Education, a former Orien- 
talist of high reputation, and an honest demo 
I asked to be transferred to his depart- 
His answer was characteristic and con- 


Since I wished to spe- 


erat. 
ment. 
tained in a germ the hopelessness of the entire 
situation. He expresed his deep regret not to 
be able to add another democrat to those already 
working in his department; the reactionary 
officials would oppose sueh an appointment and, 
if it were made, they would know how to frus- 
trate my work. 
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It is rather easy to draw a conclusion from 
Hitler had not to conquer the Ger- 
The Ger- 
man youth had been well prepared to adopt a 
We speak often of the “fifth 
column” in connection with foreign polities; we 
ought not forget that the Nazis carefully dis- 


tributed their fifth columnists in Germany its 


these facts. 
man youth in form of a Blitzkrieg. 


Nazi philosophy. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 


“NOVIS REBUS STUDENTEM,” freely translated, 
means “‘He was eager for new things.” So said 
Cicero, and he thought that the accused should 
be killed. The charges Cicero made meant revo- 
lution, and perhaps he should have been exe- 
cuted. 
There are degrees of newness in social changes, 
and gradual changes have been continuous since 
the beginning of civilization, and many of thei 
are desired by all. They make progress. Just 
now America is confronted with a proposed in- 
tellectual revolution. We are fighting a war, 
but it is not a political war for America. What- 
ever political revolutions may be the result in 
some other countries there is no such thought in 
America. We do hear much of an intellectual 
revolution. Before becoming too enthusiastic 
over that it may be suggestive to think a mo- 
ment about a few of the many attempts at in- 
tellectual revolution that have been made in the 
past. 

More than 2,000 years ago certain people in 
Greece thought learning had become statie and 
not practical for their modern life. The Soph- 
ists tried to throw away the learning which the 
Greeks had accumulated, and offered something 
which they said was new and practical. In sub- 
stance they said, “We'll teach you to succeed.” 
They made some contributions and stimulated 
some thinking. The conservatives of that pe- 
riod, as well as of all other periods, tended to 
take the traditional learning as a matter of 
course. The Soph- 
ists jolted them out of their complacency, but 
this did not overthrow what the race had learned, 
thought, willed, or enjoyed. Early Greek cul- 
It has remained and has in- 


This made progress slow. 


ture was not lost. 


We should not always be so_ severe. ° 
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self, disguised as professors, teachers, and 
When Hitler came to power 
there was no need of decisive changes, in either 
the administrative field or the educational field. 
The close co-operation of the legislative, the 
administrative, and the exceutive power brought 
about an easy and complete victory of the edu- 


youth-leaders. 


cational principles of Nazism. 


By 
J. FRANKLIN MESSENGER 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNI- 
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fluenced the world more than have the teachings 
of the Sophists. 

The early Christians found weaknesses and 
even bad things in pagan literature, and re- 
nounced it all. But it survived, and the church 
itself took it up later and promoted its study. 
The failure to recognize values delayed prog- 
ress. The Christians’ judgments were super- 
ficial. They reasoned, “Paganism is bad and 
therefore all products of paganism are bad.” 
A more profound consideration of values would 
have enabled them to choose what was good and 
fit it into the life they approved. They could 
have gained a century or two in developing 
their own program. 

This struggle between ultra-conservatives and 
those who are eager for new things has been 
repeated so often that it may be regarded as 
continuous. Numerous other examples from 
history will occur to the reader. 

Just now we have unusual conditions which 
make fruitful fields for revolution. We are told 
that the schools will be completely changed. 
We are “all out” to win a war and the schools 
are giving 100-per-cent co-operation. Training 
for war constitutes a very large part of the 
interest and work in the colleges. Almost every- 
one agrees that this is necessary. Shortsighted 
thinkers look at present needs and conclude that 
we should reorganize the schools on that basis 
and develop a preparation-for-war training eur- 
riculum in the elementary and secondary schools 
and a regular military curriculum in the col- 
leges. It has been said that almost the entire 
pregram should be determined by the Army. 
That is, we should provide such schools as Ger- 


many has had. Our one purpose should be to 
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train soldiers and prepare for war. Germany 
trained soldiers and developed an enthusiasm 
for war which our boys did not have. Our boys 
were trained for the pursuits of peace. The 
Germans and the Japanese said, and probably 
believed, that we were developing a nation of 
“softies.” A great many of our Americans said 
the same thing. They blamed the schools for it. 
In our schools resourcefulness receives more at- 
tention than obedience and prepares the stu- 
dent for aetive participation in a changing and 
busy world where constructive programs for im- 
proving and saving civilization are of greatest 
moment. 

Our boys did not want to go to war and in 
the beginning they did not know much about it. 
However, the Germans and the Japs do not now 
call our boys softies. Our boys have shown 
their real character and ability in actual econ- 
flict. When things do not go well in some part 
of the battle line we sometimes hear the exeuse 
that ours are green and unseasoned soldiers. 
That may be true but the disasters we have had 
are not due to the inefficiency of our soldier 
boys. Our failure at Pearl Harbor was not the 
fault of the privates. Whatever weakness or 
fault there was belongs higher up. The defeat 
we suffered in the south Pacifie was not due to 
lack of training on the part of the sailors and 
marines in the Navy. Whether the inefficiency 
or carelessness of the higher officers is due to 
lack of early training I do not know, but if we 
can believe the reports which come to us from 
battle areas none of our failures or mistakes 
has been due to the incompetency of our boys. 
Certainly they have never been accused of soft- 
ness since they have been in action. 

The suggestion that almost the entire eduea- 
tional system be placed under the control of the 
military department seems to indicate that its 
sponsors expect us to have war for many years 
to come. That is not very probable, but even 
if it should last for three or four years the spirit 
of the German army is not the spirit we wish in 
the American army and it is not the spirit that 
will win for America. Having something to 
fight for is always a great factor in any struggle. 
If the lives of our school children are to be deter- 
mined by the Army with war as the goal, we 
may as well give up our democracy and bid 
farewell to all that we have loved as America. 
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Education should look forward to future 
needs. These needs will be reconstruetion, pro- 
duction, and social adjustment. Improvement 
in schools obviously is needed, but our soldier 
boys who have had a liberal edueation in which 
individual initiative and personal choice have 
been prominent are proving themselves at least 
the equals of those who have had the rigid Ger 
man military training. 

Peace will come. If it does not and we have 
nothing to look forward to but war, and more 
war, there is nothing to live for and there is no 
use to argue about the training of our children. 
Not very many of us believe that. We ean win 
the war and we can secure peace. We win wars 
by devoting ourselves to war needs. If we have 
peace we must devote ourselves to peace needs. 
After having our emotional responses developed 
so largely with reference to war it will be with 
some difficulty that these will be modified to fit 
peace, but they can be so modified if we apply 
ourselves to a program of material and spiritual 
construction. There is a challenge with cer 
tainty of success if we unite to make America a 
place in which it is worth while to live. An 
educational system based on the Constitution of 
the United States, which guarantees to us the 
blessings of peace in time of peace, with em 
phasis on the rights, privileges, and responsi 
bilities of citizenship, would be much more 
promising than an attempt to set up a new order 
of thinking and acting. . People like to do what 
they are best prepared for. Nations with their 
armies can win wars and make maps, but edu 
cation makes people and people make the 
country. 

Our pupils must learn many things which 
they have not been taught in the past. They 
must learn more about the world we live in now, 
about the resources, opportunities, responsibili- 
ties, and blessings that are theirs. America 
offers to every youth a chance to rise to any 
station for which he is fitted, a chance to create 
and possess wealth, to select his voeation, his 
place of abode, his own manner of life. In 
short, it offers to everyone a chance to share 
in the American way of life. 

The important question is what will be the 
American way of life in the future. The school 
system is the most steadying influence we have. 
The school curriculum provides a perspective 
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that gives balance to our thinking and it gives 
an understanding of human problems. When 
the present excitement is over it will be ours 
to grow and build. Forethought suggests that 
we should build up in advance an emergency 
reserve for the confusion which may follow for 
a short time while we are readjusting ourselves. 

While we are at war we are trying to work 
to our maximal capacity. We are not quite 
doing it but we are approaching it closely 


With the 


strain and grief, which always accompany war, 


enough to indicate what we ean do. 


removed, our capacity for improvement will be 
beyond our present comprehension. 

We shall have two dangers to guard against. 
The first is the possibility of a general emotional 
explosion due to the sudden change of objec- 
tives, the relief from pressure, the enthusiasm 
of victory, and the uncertainties involved in the 
situation. If we could all share the attitude of 
Woodrow Wilson after his first election and say 
with him, “This is not a time of triumph but of 
If we 


would serve America in peace as we have served 


dedication,” this danger would not exist. 


her in war we could look forward with great joy 
and satisfaction. 

The other danger is that we may think that 
we must now make a new world. We may have 
very little idea of what we want or why we want 


What 


we need most of all is sober judgment to weigh 


it, but we want a new order of things. 


our past achievements and analyze their causes 
and effects. Never in the history of the world 
have there been achievements in the least com- 
parable to the achievements of America during 
the past half century. To name a hundredth 
part of the products of science and industry 
would make a long list. The automobile, the 
radio, and the airplane are samples, and the 
striking thing is that they are for all of the peo- 
ple. Almost everyone owns some of them and 
In the social 


there is also a long list—previously un- 


everyone benefits by all of them. 
tield 
heard-of provisions for the health and protee- 
tion of all of the people, for their sports and 
amusements, for their culture in musie, litera- 
ture, and art, for their prosperity, and for their 
security. 
lost; the 


The good things we have must not be 


conditions which have made these 


things possible must not be forgotten. 
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Leading educators, who, of course, did not 
foresee the war, have for a number of years 
been studying the needs of those citizens who 
will soon be in charge of affairs in this country. 
When life broader education 
broaden. To adjust a student to the complex 


becomes must 
conditions of today requires a far greater study 
of those conditions than was required even one 
generation ago. There is needed a knowledge 
of world resources, of regional resources, of 
human achievements, of human relations, of 
racial and national interests, of personal and 
group opportunities, and of economic, political, 
and social possibilities—all of these in addition 
to the general education which we have had in 
recent decades. Adding these fields of study 
does not imply that all or any of the old educa- 
tion must be thrown away. No doubt some of 
it was of little use and can be eliminated. Some 
of it was of little use because it was not used 
in our thinking, but we can make it function if 
we will relate it to the vital problems of today. 
Many of the facts recorded in history lack 
significance for today’s thinking. We may very 
well revise history teaching by selecting more 
wisely the facts we teach and by making a 
greater effort to show the relation of past events 
to present conditions. There have been marked 
improvements in the teaching of history in the 
past few years. For example, history as previ- 
ously taught was limited too much to military 
and political conditions and slighted the influ- 
ences of plants, animals, structures of the earth, 
and other material factors that have determined 
human interests. The same principle applies to 
the teaching of other subjects. Still further im- 
provements no doubt will be made. 

Great improvements in our whole educational 
program can be made. The person who thinks 
only in terms of tradition cannot make them, 
and the person who thinks only in terms of 
revolution cannot make them. A re-evaluation 
is already in the foreground of our careful 


thinkers. These are trying to think things 
through. The bad thought is usually a half 
thought. Half thoughts probably have caused 


more disasters than deliberately planned evils. 
Shortsightedness has ruined more people than 
actual ignorance. 

War is as destructive of the spirit as it is of 
matter, and to rebuild the spirit is more difficult 
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than to rebuild material things. Mechanies can 
build houses according to specifications but to 
rebuild the human spirit is far more compli- 
cated and difficult. The courage and fortitude 
shown in the war must be preserved and di- 
rected toward a different objective. We have 
lived for several years in a highly emotional 
state. Can we now subordinate our emotions to 
our judgment? Emotions are easily developed. 
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Intelligence is not. 
prepare for intelligent actions and sound de- 


Only a long-range view can 


cisions. 

Never was there greater need for an education 
which looks forward to a world we hope to make 
and can make. The sordid world we are now in 
may drag us down. We ean improve the pres- 
ent only if we have a vision of greater things to 
come. 


THE AIMS OF HIGHER EDU- 


CATION FOR WOMEN IN THE 


UNITED STATES 


ONE of the first advocates of the higher edu- 

cation of women in the United States was Ben- 
jamin Rush who said in a commencement ad- 
dress before the Young Ladies’ Academy of 
Philadelphia, July 28, 1787: 
It is high time to awake from this servility [of 
copying English traditions]—to study our own 
character—to examine the age of our country—and 
to adopt manners in everything, that shall be ac- 
commodated to our state of society, and to the 
forms of our government. In particular, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to make ornamental accomplish- 
ments yield to principles and knowledge, in the 
education of our women. 


And he proceeded in a very careful analysis to 
show the need of the education of women for 
the management and advancement of the family 
property, the education of the children, and the 
supervision of the household. De Witt Clinton, 
Charles Burroughs, and Thomas Gallaudet sup- 
ported his argument in the years following, 
ach having in mind the practical education of 
women toward definite ends. 

The writings of these men were only the be- 
ginning of a debate that has lasted for more 
than a century. Now, in 1943, with the War 
Manpower Commission demanding two and a 
half million additional women in the War Pro- 
duction Industries by the end of the year, the 
question of higher education is again hammer- 
ing at the door of every high-school graduate. 
What are the present-day aims of higher edu- 
cation for women? Is a college education sig- 
nificant or valuable to a woman in a country 
at war? 

In an attempt to answer this question we 
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have collected the catalogues of the 74 four- 
year women’s colleges of the United States that 
are under private Protestant jurisdiction as 
listed in the Educational Directory of the U. 8. 
Office of Education, 1941-42. We have studied 
the aims and objectives of these colleges to 
determine the extent to which they are pre- 
paring young women to participate in the 
present crisis. The catalogues were the issues 
of 1942, published after the United States had 
declared war on Germany and Japan. 

We found that eleven of the 74 colleges did 
not feel it necessary to mention any aims or 
objectives in their catalogues. More than half 
of the colleges not stating any aim or objective 
were among the oldest women’s colleges in the 
country. Whether they have printed their ob- 
jectives so many times that they have become 
weary of the task or whether they no longer 
have clearly defined objectives is not indicated. 
It is evident, at least, that they do not think 
them important enough to be stated in their 
satalogues listing courses of study. 

Another eleven women’s colleges stated their 
objectives in such generalized terms that it is 
doubtful if they have any real meaning to the 
teaching staff or to the students. One college, 
for instance, “aims to prepare young women 
for intelligent, cultured, and competent living”; 
two colleges take as their aim a verse from the 
Bible, “that they [the students] may have life 
and may have it more abundantly.” Still an- 
other college states as an aim, “that the stu- 
dents may be enabled. to see clearly, decide 
wisely, and to act justly, and that they may 
learn to love God and humanity and be faith- 
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ful to truth and duty, so that their influence 
may be characterized by purity and power.” 
We do not wish to quarrel with the religious 
or ultimate objective in these vague statements 
of aims, but rather the juggling of words that 
carry no clear activating idea either to the stu- 
We found that 43 


per cent of the colleges that expressed an aim 


dents or to the faculties. 
included a religious objective. Considering the 
high that 
started from religious motivation, it is a little 
1942, fewer than 


percentage of the colleges were 
bewildering to find that, in 
half of them considered a religious aim impor- 
tant enough to state it in their catalogues. 
Further study of the aims given by the group 
of colleges expressing objectives (84 per cent 
of the total group) elicited a wide range of 
opinions regarding the functions of women in 
society and the duty of education in preparing 
women for these functions. These expressions 
range from “Woman’s crowning glory .. . her 
gentleness and grace” to her economic indepen- 
dence and participation in the solution of the 
grim problems of her time. Five colleges em- 
phasize the womanly qualities, seeking con- 
stantly to “cultivate true womanliness, a wo- 
manliness which combines strength with gentle- 
ness and refinement.” 
that 


type of religion pervade the college. 


Another college states 
gentleness, modesty, and a charming 
+e 
manly women’ is the key-note of [its] endeavor 
and they have sueceeded in inspiring most of 
those who come within [its] sphere of influence 
to covet this high distinetion.” 

This in a day when Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
is co-ruler of 450,000,000 people who are strug- 
gling through bloodshed and anguish for their 
very existence and a day when Frau Gertrude 
Scholtz-Klink runs the feminine end of Naziism 
This 


in a day when a woman receives the highest 


with its horrors of death and destruction! 


honor from the Soviet government for killing 
three hundred enemies! (Six Russian women 
have received this honor besides the ‘Madonna- 


The 


contrast between the “gentleness” and “beauty” 


faced girl sniper,’ Liudmila Pavlichenko.) 


of the college ideals and the grim reality women 
face in the world today reealls the description 
of her in the Songs of Solomon: ‘Who is she 
that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 


with banners?” 
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Two other colleges were concerned “to extend 
to young ladies the same high advantages of a 
. physical, intellectual, 

as now afforded to 


thorough education 
moral, and religious . . 
young men of the land.” But one college seems 
in doubt as to whether the education acquired 
will be of any real value to the woman. Its 
catalogue states: 

The college of liberal arts should ... provide 
the best foundation for specialized education. The 
of the liberal-arts 
college is individual development. .. . The funda- 
mentals of science, literature, and the arts are the 
same, whether for men or women, but the approach 


second most obvious purpose 


to, and the pursuit and the objectives of, such 
courses may well be varied for individual eapaci- 
ties, needs, and practical ends. It has been unques- 
tionably demonstrated that the average woman is 
quite as capable of pursuing these courses on the 
same level and under the same conditions as the 
average man, but it has certainly not been demon- 
strated that pursuing these subjects under the same 
conditions has resulted in her highest womanly de- 
velopment. On the contrary, it may well be con- 
tended that, so long as there are physical, social, 
and economie differences between men and women, 
there are also fundamental mental differences, and 
that educational 
recognize such and adapt its courses of study ac 


any well-founded system must 


cordingly. [This college] during its entire history, 
has recognized these differences, and without sacri- 
ficing fundamental standards has made the effort 
to adapt its courses of study to the peculiar needs 
and interests of women. 


It is interesting to note that, while there is 
still a question of sex variation in the aims of 
higher education in some places, most of the 
colleges made no mention of the matter in their 
‘atalogues. Seven of the colleges gave as their 
major aim that of “self-expression and self- 
activity.” Others state a similar objective in 
less direct terminology, such as “personal, in- 
tellectual, and moral development of the stu- 
dent,” “developing her personality to its fullest 
extent,” or “complete self-development on the 
one hand and social efficiency on the other.” 
One college elaborated on this developmental 
aim as follows: 


The purpose of College is to afford in- 


telligent and adequately prepared young women an 
opportunity to obtain such knowledge of the world 
and of thought, and such appreciation of artistic 
and of ethical values as will enable them to develop 
their best potentialities to the fullest degree, to 
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spend their leisure hours valuably, to enjoy life in 
a civilized manner, and to become forceful mem- 
bers of the community of which they find them- 
selves members. 


Five colleges extended the concept of per- 
sonality development to an objective of useful- 
ness to the community. One college sought to 
make its students “become enlightened and ac- 
complished and useful members of society prop- 
erly qualified for the performance of life’s ‘im- 


,99 


portant duties’.” Another states that “the prin- 
cipal concern of the administration and faculty 
is to help each student discover her abilities, to 
How- 
ever, it is not clear how the service of the stu- 
dents can be effective or useful without knowl- 
edge and skills of some definite type. The prob- 
lem is further obscured by the fact that, al- 
though 41 per cent of the women’s colleges in- 


train these abilities for effective service.” 


cluded no vocational objective in their aims, all 
but two of them included vocational curricula 
in their catalogues or indicated that the eur- 
ricula had prevoecational implieations.- 

Of the 74 women’s colleges, only 44 per cent 
Of these, five 
mentioned that the curriculum was preprofes- 
sional and “forms the firm foundation for the 


expressed any vocational aim. 


suecessful pursuit of whatever profession or oc- 
cupation [the student] may undertake.” These 
colleges indicated that they did not actually 
give any course that might be called vocational. 
One college stated that in content and method 
its program, although offering no professional 
or voeational work per se, “intended to equip 
young women for modern life and to enable 
them to meet with skill, wisdom, and intelli- 
gence the problems which they must face in 
their professions and in their homes.” It is a 
little difficult to discover how young women can 
meet the problems of professions and homes 
with skill and wisdom when no provision for 
training is given them. 

A number of the colleges specify that their 
program of studies is specifically in the direc- 
tion of professional training. One college says 
that it 


. recognizes education to be the process by 
which students are prepared to live effectively and 
happily; being cognizant of the fact that many 
young women will not find this satisfaction in life 
unless they are given specialized guidance for 


achieving economic independence, [this college] 
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supplements its general courses for professional 
training. It insists, however, that this training 
should always include the liberal and cultural ele- 
ments which are recognized as essentials of a eol- 
lege education. 

Other colleges do not emphasize the profes- 
sional over other fields of voeational training. 
One college said that it recognized that “woman 
often needs a degree of technieal training in 
order that she may find her place in the world 
and make her contribution to society and com- 


An- 


other college indicates that it has developed 


munity in business or professional life.” 


a curriculum in “select voeational training 


courses.” Still another suggests that the stu- 
dent “should be trained in the art of making 
a living as well as the art of living,” and backs 
the aim up with eleven vocational curricula. 

A few of the college catalogues set forth 
clear-cut vocational objectives. One college 
states that “provision is made for thorough 
training in the wide range of industrial and 
vocational subjects through which the modern 
woman finds an ever enlarging field of activ- 
ity.” 
voeational side of edueation in providing train- 


Another “seeks also to emphasize the 


ing for the specific functions of American life.” 
Still another states: 


In the case of those vocations which are entered 
directly from college, ———— College includes train- 
ing in the necessary techniques and skills they re- 
quire. There is no hesitation in relating Senior 
Division requirements to vocations growing out of 
work in the field. 
cism which fears that contact with practice or 


The type of intellectual asceti- 


reality will destroy the field for culture is not 
encouraged. 


One college sounds a note of confidence in 


women students. It aims, “through requiring 
that students devote a major part of the last 
two years to one field of concentration and 
related subjects, to develop in them a sense of 
range and power in their own fields, and con- 
fidence in facing a vocation, graduate study, 
or preparation for a profession.” 

Only nine per cent of the total number of 
women’s colleges in the United States mention 
homemaking as an objective of the college. 
Each of 
objectives other than homemaking with their 


these colleges combined vocational 


given for 
One 


regarding the training 


and 


statement 


prospective mothers homemakers. 
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college states that its first objective is to “train 
Other ob- 
jectives listed along with homemaking are the 


women for Christian homemaking.” 
making of respectable and effective citizens, 
fullest development of personality, equipping 
for economic independence and _ professional 
and other fields of study. One college states 
that it is dedicated to the “task of developing 
to take 


their place in a social order demanding a strong 


home builders and good citizens 


body, a trained mind, and a consecrated life. 


Another college states: 


we believe that educational processes should 
result in social and vocational orientation, . . . our 
students being women, their leading interests and 
life be different those of 


most of our graduates will become mothers— 


activities in will from 
men 


to be thoroughly sueeessful, they must be intelli- 


ea 
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gent and broadly cultured; but they will be closely 
related to the problems of food and children, and 
it is particularly important that they shall be 
familiar with the principles of mental and physical 
hygiene, as well as with the effect of social and 
economic influences upon the development of per 
sonality. A large proportion will become actively 
engaged in economic pursuits, at least for some 
years, and they should learn while in college what 
the economic opportunities for women are. 

Such are the aims of the women’s colleges of 
the United States. They reach from pure cul 
ture to grim reality, from aping men’s eduea- 
tion to a serious consideration of women’s fune- 
tions in the world of today, from full self-de 
velopment to efficient, Christlike service in the 
solution of the grisly heartbreaking problems of 
1943. 


question ? 


Is women’s higher education a debatable 
I leave the answer with you. 





U. S. AGENCIES SET RULES FOR PART- 
TIME WORK FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
PUPILS 

THREE Federal agencies—The WMC, the 
Office of Edueation, and the Children’s Bureau 
(Department of Labor)—have issued jointly 
the follwing rules regarding the out-of-school 
non-agricultural employment of pupils and stu- 
dent under 18 years of age: 


1. The War Manpower Commission is responsible 
for determining the over-all manpower needs and 
for developing programs to meet those needs. When 
the area director of the War Manpower Commission 
determines that the part-time employment of in- 
school youth will contribute to meeting the essen- 
tial manpower needs of a community, he will con- 
sult with and make recommendations to the local 
educational authority concerning the establishment 
of a student-worker program. 

2. The local educational authority will decide, on 
the basis of such recommendations, and the recom- 
mendation of an advisory committee as provided for 
in paragraph 3, whether a student-worker program 
for the part-time employment of in-school youth is 
feasible and should be organized. If such a pro- 
gram is to be organized, the high schools from which 
students will be drawn should be designated; plans 
should be approved for in-school organization in- 
cluding the selection of students, follow-up methods, 
and records and reports; and the supervisor or 
co-ordinator should be selected who will have charge 
of the program in each school. 


3. A local advisory committee composed of desig- 
nated representatives of business, industry, the 
press, organized labor, and other groups concerned 
with the employment and welfare of youth should 
be appointed by the local school authority. . . 
This committee should serve in an advisory capacity 
to the operating agencies in connection with plans 
and matters pertaining to the welfare and develop- 
ment of employed in-school youth and to measures 
for stimulating participation in needed programs. 
Measures developed to influence attitudes of youth 
or their parents toward participation in this pro- 
gram should develop an understanding, through 
presentation of facts, of the relation of the work 
they are or might be doing to the war effort. Any 
appeals should be based on need and should stress 
the importance of education and the value of edu- 
eation of youth to the war and to the nation, as 
well as the importance of the contribution which 
students can make through employment. In com- 
munities where fewer than 50 student workers are 
likely to be involved there is probably no need for 
an advisory committee. 

4, The plans for an approved student-worker pro- 
gram should be developed jointly by designated 
representatives of the local school authority and 
the local U. S. Employment Service manager, and 
will provide for the co-ordination of relationships 
between the schools and the employment service 
office. 

5. The U. S. Employment Service will contact 
employers for the purpose of receiving employer 
orders, determining job requirements, and working 
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conditions offered. The school representative may 
follow up students on the job for the purpose of 
determining the probable effect of the work upon 
their school progress, health, and well-being. 

6. Designated representatives of the local schools 
will give counseling service to students’ regarding 
part-time employment, and will select those students 
who are interested in and qualified to accept em- 
ployment under the student-worker plan and will 
refer those students to the employment service for 
placement. ... 

7. The designated representative of the local 
school authority should refer students to employers 
direct only in accordance with arrangements which 
have been agreed upon by the U. S. Employment 
Service and the school authority. 

8. The U. S. Employment Service will upon re- 
quest furnish the local school authority with labor- 
market and occupational information with the un- 
derstanding that restrictions governing its use will 
be respected. 


The ruling adds that children under the age 
of 14 “should not be employed full-time or part- 
time as a part of the hired labor force” 
further states that youth under 16 should not be 


and 


employed “in any work which would preclude a 
regular and full school schedule, .. . or in manu- 
facturing occupations.” 

THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FIRST STATE-UNIVERSITY 
BUILDING 

THE University of North Carolina observed 
on University Day, October 12, the 150th anni- 
versary of the laying of the cornerstone of Old 
East, the first building to be erected for hous- 
ing the first state university in the United 
States. Robert B. House, administrative dean, 
pointed out that the exercises of this oecasion 
were a prelude to the sesquicentennial of the 
university’s opening, which will be celebrated in 
1945. 

Harold W. Dodd, president, Princeton Uni- 
versity, which was linked to the University of 
North Carolina by close faculty ties in the early 
days, was the principal speaker on the morning 
of October 12. J. Melville Broughton, governor 
of North Carolina, and Frank P. Graham, presi- 
dent of the university, participated in the pro- 
gram. The laying of the cornerstone was de- 
picted in a 20-minute pageant, which concluded 
the morning program. The pageant was pre- 
pared by Ruth Oncley and produced by the 
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Carolina Playmakers. The feature of the after- 
noon program was an exhibition of university 
portraits, recently restored by Arthur Edwin 
Bye, Philadelphia artist, who was on hand to 
discuss the paintings. 


PRESIDENT H. C. DALE ON POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS OF THE STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 

In addressing the faculty of the University 
of Idaho at the opening of the fall session, Sep- 
tember 22, H. C. Dale, president, emphasized 
particularly the problems that the state univer 
sities will face with the coming of peace. He 
said in part: 

1. First of all I think, and others with whom I 
have discussed the matter agree, that one of the 
first casualties of peace will be the Army and Navy 
collegiate training programs. There are now and 
there will be then literally thousands of trained 
radio operators, for example. It is doubtful if the 
Navy will continue to train other thousands, at least 
in the colleges and universities. ... The same will 
apply, I think, equally to the ASTP. It will be one 
of the first projects to be closed out... . 

2. At the moment of departure of these groups 
or perhaps even sooner, we shall see an increasing 
tide of ex-soldiers returning to the campus. These 
will fall into several groups. 

First of all there will be the men suffering from 
service disabilities, the wounded, the ill, the ex- 
hausted. They will need educational rehabilitation. 
In fact, the Veterans Administration already is 
asking us to contract for the training of such men 
in various professional and semi-professional fields. 
Even now 20,000 men are being discharged monthly, 
many of whom stand in need of the sort of training 
we can give in such fields as vocational agricul- 
ture, accounting, forestry, and many other subjects. 

The second group, which will easily be the largest, 
will comprise ex-service men whose formal educa- 
tional training has been interrupted by the war. 
When the draft age was lowered to 18, the Selective 
Service Administration said in substance that the 
government would see to it that this great body of 
American youth would not become a lost generation 
but would be given those educational opportunities 
which they might normally have expected to enjoy 
in times of peace... . 

What type of education these returning soldiers 
and sailors will want or need is pretty hard to say. 
Many of them will undoubtedly feel that they must 
make up for lost time, must speed up their formal 
training as much as possible to establish earning 
power. We must remember that they will come 


os 
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back a little older in years than most of our stu- 
dents but much older in experience and maturity. 
Their outlook is likely to be distinetly vocational. 

Still another group will comprise those boys and 
girls who did not go to college this year or last 
but stayed on farms where their services were des- 
I do 


not want to draw too close a parallel with the situa- 


perately needed or went into war industries. 


tion that developed during the depression of the 
thirties, but it was common experience then, as it 
may be after the war, that it was cheaper or at 
least about as cheap to go to college and get an 
education as it was to stay at home. These groups 
also will be coming to the campus... . 

I remember saying in 1941 as the war 
gathered that we faced a difficult year. With even 


more reason I said substantially the same thing last 


clouds 


September. I hope that this may be the last time 
I shall have to emphasize unusual difficulties. ... 
Perhaps within the year we shall see many of these 
difficulties resolved and shall face a new prospect 
that may prove brighter and more encouraging, the 
prospect of that new world in the making of which 
all our educational institutions ... will play a truly 


significant part. 


WHEN DID THE UPSWING IN SECON- 
DARY-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
BEGIN? 


By far the most dramatie phase of the devel- 
opment of American education has been the re- 
markable growth of the public high school dur- 
ing the past half-century. This has resulted in 
something quite new in the world’s history— 
secondary education on what is now in this 
country close to a universal basis. In 
1939-40, nearly three fourths of all persons be- 
14 and 


secondary schools (grades 9-12, inclusive) ; fifty 


very 


tween the ages of 18 were enrolled in 
years earlier, in 1889-90, the secondary-school 
enrollment represented only seven per cent of 
this age-group. In 1939-40, secondary eduea- 
tion was as nearly universal as was elementary 
education in 1899-1900. 

The story of this development has been re- 
corded, biennium by biennium, in the statistical 
summaries published every two years by the U. 
S. Commissioner of Edueation, and it happens 
that they have usually appeared two years after 
the close of each of the biennia covered by the 
reports. The summary for 1939-40 has just 
been issued, and its latest data are consequently 
Many of the 


in this instance three years old. 
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tables, however, have been made available in 
earlier bulletins and cireulars. The current re- 
port is particularly interesting because it marks 
the close of the decade, 1930-40, and includes 
tables which chronicle progress by 10-year pe- 
riods over a total of 70 years. Some of these 
supply data for the earlier part of the 70-year 
period which have not hitherto been published 
in a form that gives a continuous picture. 

The expansion of secondary education, for ex- 
ample, is shown by one line of Table 23. In 
1869-70, of the total school enrollment, 1.2 per 
cent was eredited to the secondary schools. In 
1879-80, the proportion was a little lower (1.0 
per cent), probably because elementary-school 
enrollment had inereased remarkably during the 
decade. In 1889-90, the secondary schools ac- 
counted for 1.6 per cent of the total enrollment. 
This proportion had more than doubled (to 3.3 
per cent) by 1899-1900. The proportion in 
1909-10 was 5.1 per cent, and in the latter year, 
the enrollment in the secondary schools for the 
first time passed the million mark. (The present 
writer recalls emphasizing this milestone at the 
time in his classes, for he had been following the 
curve of high-school growth through five bien- 
nial reports.) By 1919-20, the proportion had 
again doubled; it was then 10.2 per cent, and 
the total public-high-school enrollment was close 
to 2,500,000. In 1929-30, the figure was 17.11, 
and in 1939-40, the proportion had reached 26 
per cent, with a total secondary-school enroll- 
ment of 7,113,282. 

From these data it would seem that the up- 
swing in secondary-school enrollment had its 
real beginning in the last decade of the 19th 
Why in this particular period of the 
“oay ‘nineties’? Perhaps the most reasonable 
hypothesis so far advanced was suggested by 
Edgar W. Knight about 10 years ago. Writ- 
ing at the nadir of the Great Depression, Dr. 
Knight consoled his fellow-workers in education 
by pointing out that every preceding major eco- 
nomic depression in our national history had 
been the starting-point of a major educational 
advanee. The “Common School Revival” began 
in the depression consequent upon the Panie 
of 1837. (Horace Mann became secretary of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Education in 
that year, and he did his most important work 
in the six depression years that followed.) The 


century. 
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decade, 1870-80, was marked by a serious de- 
pression following the most spectacular finan- 
cial panie in our history—but this depression 
was paralleled by a sharp increase in elemen- 
tary-school enrollment, and punctuated by the 
“Kalamazoo Decision” (1874), which paved the 
way for the expansion of the publie high school. 
And this expansion came first with the depres- 
sion that followed the Panie of 1893. (In eer- 
tain respects, indeed, the “gay nineties” had 
all the “gaiety” of a third-class funeral, and the 
“eaiety” so often associated with the decade 
had nothing to do with educational expansion. ) 

Dr. Knight’s interesting and suggestive hy- 
pothesis was clearly borne out by educational 
developments during the depression years that 
followed the Panie of 1929—for example, by the 
remarkable growth of the junior colleges and of 
the adult-education movement. The expansion 
in these fields was due in large part to unem- 
ployment. This was doubtless a factor in the 
crowth of the high schools during the 1890's, 
and it may have operated also as one cause of 
progress that paralleled the 
There is, however, another 


the educational 
earlier depressions. 
possible factor—namely, the tendency in times 
of stress to emphasize, even at the expense of 
This 
tendeney is conspicuous among the “uses of ad- 


versity.”—W. C. B. 


sacrifice, the more enduring human values. 


NEW COURSES IN ADULT EDUCATION 
AT HUNTER COLLEGE 


HuntTER CouLeGeE (New York City) is offer- 
ing for the first time a number of courses in the 
field of adult education that will be of especial 
interest to all students of postwar problems. 
The courses, which are given in the Evening and 
Extension Division, will meet every day, Mon- 
day through Saturday, beginning October 18. 
They include: Elementary Chinese II, Elemen- 
tary Polish II, Elementary Russian II, Civiliza- 
tion of China, Modern India, Civilization of the 
Nations at War, The Americas, The Citizen and 
His Taxes, Navigation—Part I, Piloting and 
Sailing, and Marriage and Family Relations. 

Among the lecturers will be: Erno Rapee, di- 
rector of music, Radio City Musie Hall, who 
will give the course in navigation; Moses Jung, 
formerly of the University of Illinois, marriage 
and family relationships; Taraknath Das, mod- 
ern India; Jen Kung Li, a former professor in 
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Peiping University, elementary Chinese; and 
Thaddeus Malinowski, former secretary of the 
Polish Consulate in Uruguay, elementary Polish. 
A PROPOSED “INTERALLIED BUREAU 
FOR EDUCATIONAL RECON- 
STRUCTION” 


THE ministers of education of the govern- 
ments-in-exile now having headquarters in Lon- 
don have formed an organization, “Ministers of 
Edueation of the Allied Governments,” the sixth 
A eable 


dispatch from David Anderson to The New York 


conference of which was held recently. 


Times, October 9, states that for the first time 
the United States was represented at this eon- 
ference by an “observer,” Ralph E. Turner, eco- 
nomic historian, Social Seeurity Board. 

The conference considered two problems that 
have already been discussed in this country and 
in Britain: (1) the establishment of an inter- 
national bureau of education (referred to in 
the Times the “Interallied 
for Edueational Reconstruction’), and (2) the 


report as Bureau 
policies of the United Nations in respect of 
education in the conquered countries. Regard- 
ing the latter, the report stated that the con- 
ference “has agreed to keep its hands off poli- 
tics and the [edueational?] treatment of the 
Nazis is a political problem at the present time.” 

Four commissions were appointed by the con- 
ference for the following purposes: (1).a com- 
mission to establish conventions for the adjust- 
ment of intellectual co-operation between Brit- 
ish and Allied governments; (2) a commission 
for books and periodicals urgently needed in 
occupied countries; (3) a commision on supply 
of scientific and laboratory equipment; and (4) 
a commission for educational films and other 
visual aids. 

It seems that the organization of ministers 
will be limited in active membership to repre- 
sentatives of the Belgium, 
France, Luxemburg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
British and the allied 
states of Central and South Ameriea. The gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, the United States, 


governments of 


dominions and India, 


and Russia may be represented by one “ob- 
server” each. The English educational authori- 
ties, however, are co-operating with the organi- 
zation, and Richard Austin Butler, president of 
the Board of Education, has presided over all 
its meetings. 
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Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Ernest A. JOHNSON, Whose appointment as 
acting president, Lake (Lll.) College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 16, 


Forest 


1942, was appointed to the presidency, October 
6, 1943. 
Luruer H. Foster, for the past 29 years 
treasurer-business manager, Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes (Ettrick), has been appointed 
president to sueceed John M. Gandy, now presi- 
dent emeritus. James Hugo, dean of the col- 


lege, has been named vice-president. 


Harotp L. Cross, professor of journalism, 


Columbia University, has been granted leave 
of absence to assume the deanship of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism recently established 
The 


financed by two anonymous gifts as 


in Chungking, China. school, which is 
gvgregating 
$75,000 to the trustees of Columbia University, 
is affiliated with the Central Political Institute 
of China. Hollington K. Tong, Chinese Vice- 
Minister of Information, is the director of the 
school, and among the members of the staff 
are Richard T. Baker, of New York City, 
Floyd D. Rogers, of Columbia (S. C.), and 
Anthony F. J. Dralle, of Hornell, N. Y. “In- 
struction in the new school, which will be au- 
tonomous despite its sponsorship by the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, will be in English.” 
The course embraces American newspaper tech- 
niques and practices, history and principles of 
American journalism, reporting, editing, and 
feature writing. 
Mary P. 
health, physical 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has been 


O'DONNELL, former instructor in 


education, and recreation, 
appointed to the newly created post of super- 
visor of women’s activities in the department 
of hygiene, City College, New York. 
in the enrollment of women in the college’s 


Increase 


Sehool of Business has necessitated the creation 
of the post. 


Matcoum M. Davisson, associate professor of 
economies and chairman of the department, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been 
appointed acting director, Bureau of Business 
He replaces Howard 


and Eeonomie Research. 


S. Ellis, who has been granted leave of absence 
“to carry on a special research assignment on 
postwar financial questions undertaken by the 
Board of of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


Governors 


PauL CAMPBELL YOUNG, professor of psy- 
chology, Louisiana State University, has been 
named acting head of the department to serve 
during the absence of Wayne Dennis, who is 
on duty as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 


IN a special release to ScHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
the George Washington University announces 
the following appointments: Anna M. Allen, in- 
structor in pathology; Beatrice Bishop Berle, 
clinical instructor in medicine; Camille Craig, 
instructor in physical edueation for women; 
Jose Edmundo Espinosa, lecturer on Spanish- 
American Paul Fleming-Holland, 
clinical instructor in medicine; Harold Heiges, 
associate university physician; Virginia Ran- 


literature; 


dolph Kirkbride, instructor in secretarial stud- 
ies; Vasilios Simos Lambros, clinical instructor 
in neurosurgery; George Maksim, clinical in- 
structor in pediatrics; Charles Alfred Metzner, 
instructor in psychology; Marvel-Dare F. Nut- 
ting, instructor in biochemistry; Joseph Thomas 
Roberts, adjunct clinical professor of medicine; 
Felix A. Silverstone, instructor in physiology ; 
James Stevens Simmons, professorial lecturer 
in preventive medicine; Jack Spier, instructor 
in pathology; Sylvan Adolph Steiner, clinical 
instructor in medicine; Harold Stevens, clinical 
instructor in neurology; Myer H. Stolar, elin- 
ical instructor in medicine; and George Weick- 
hardt, clinical instructor in dermatology and 
syphilology. 


New members on the staff of the Louisiana 
State University include: Maude Ryder, of the 
Kingswood School (Detroit); Alma May Clark, 
of West Texas State Teachers College (Can- 
yon); and Elizabeth Tucker, of Stephen F. 
Austin State Teachers College (Nacogdoches, 
Tex.), in the department of home economics. 
Miss Ryder will have charge of the dining room 
in La Maison Frangaise in addition to her teach- 
ing duties; Miss Clark will be in charge of the 
nursery school; and Miss Tucker will direct the 
home-management units. 
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THe New York State Teachers College (Buf- 
falo) announces the following appointments: 
Oscar E. Hertzberg, professor of psychology, 
chairman of the department of education, sue- 
ceeding Charles C. Root, retired; Silas L. Boyd, 
formerly dean, School of Music, Wittenberg Col- 
lege (Springfield, Ohio), chairman of the de- 
partment of music, succeeding Ruth E. Speir, 
retired; Marchiona D. Di Mareo and Eleanor 
Schrader, instructors in science; Beryl Frech, 
instructor in health education, succeeding Wini- 
tred Salom, resigned; T. Dolores Rousseau, see- 
ond-grade eritie teacher, succeeding Theresa A. 
Roehsler, retired; Mildred L. Washburn, third- 
erade eritic teacher; and Mary Lutz Ball, 
alumni placement secretary, succeeding Carol 
Crane Frazee, now graduate assistant at Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) University. Donald G. Brossman, 
instructor in graphie arts, and George C. 
Decker, instructor in woodworking, have been 
viven leaves of absence for military duty. 


J. Harotp Smirx, formerly instructor in 
chemistry, University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts State College. Marshall C. Heck, as- 
sistant professor of animal husbandry, has re- 
signed to accept a post with the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, and Francis C. Pray, 
college editor, has accepted a post as technical 
writer for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration, San Diego, Calif. 


Boris Lipinsk1, formerly with the foreign 
service of the Department of State, will conduct 
a course in Russian in the night division of 
Tulane University. Mary Allen, associate pro- 
fessor of history, Newcomb College, will give a 
course in contemporary Russian history. The 
courses, which are provided “as a contribution 
to the war effort,” will open, November 1. 


GrorGE P. Rea, president, Drexel Institute 
of Technology (Philadelphia), has announced 
the following appointments: Behrens Ulrich, a 
member of the staff (1939-41), returns as as- 
sistant professor of merchandising; Jane Pryse 
Ehlers has been appointed instructor in secre- 
tarial studies; Mabel Hall Metzger and Ruth 
S. Neel, instructors in home economies; and 
Emma Wright, dietitian in the department of 
food service. 


AMONG recent appointments at the University 
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of California (Berkeley) are the following: 
G. H. Gundlach, lecturer in psychology; and 
Erico Verissimo, lecturer in Portuguese. The 
title of S. J. Wanous, associate professor of 
business education and commercial practice (on 
the Los Angeles campus), has been changed to 
associate professor of business education and 
office management. 

JoHn F. GuMMeErRE, headmaster, William 
Penn Charter School (Philadelphia), has sent 
to SCHOOL AND Society a list of the following 
appointments: Henry J. Heine, of Germantown 
Friends School, returns as teacher of German 
and director of athletics; Daniel Test, Jr., of 
Williston Academy (Easthampton, Mass.), has 
been appointed to teach English and coach 
soecer; Lois Anderson, of State Teachers Col- 
lege (Indiana, Pa.), to be in charge of the lower 
third grade; and Frederick G. Yeandle, for- 
merly assistant professor of French, Columbia 
University, to teach modern languages. 

J. CoNRAD SEEGERS, headmaster, Oak Lane 
Country Day School of Temple University 
(Philadelphia), announces the following addi- 
tions to the staff: Betty Sohl, formerly first- 
grade teacher, Quakertown (Pa.); Catherine 
Rodd, formerly with the publie schools of Phila- 
delphia; Hope Cumming, graduate of the Stella 
Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple Uni- 
versity; Virginia Harter, graduate of the de- 
partment of music education, Teachers College, 
Temple University; and Jean Oller, graduate 
of the department of early childhood and ele- 
mentary education, Teachers College, Temple 
University. 

J. GLENN Ross, head of the department of 
speech, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
(Charleston), whose leave of absence for service 
with the speakers’ bureau of the American Red 
Cross, was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCcIgTY, 
January 23, has resumed his teaching duties. 
P. Merville Larson, who had been acting head 
of the department, will have a similar post at 
Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos. 

Max McConn, dean, Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, has been elected to 
the Board of Trustees of the Educational 
Records Bureau (New York City), to succeed 
the late Herbert E. Hawkes, whose death was 
reported in ScHoou AND Society, May 8. 


on 
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Recent Deaths 

James Ozro ENGLEMAN, former president 
und professor emeritus of educational adminis- 
tration, (Ohio) State 
cumbed to a heart attack, September 15, ac- 
cording to word received by SCHOOL AND So- 
October 11. Dr. had 
reached the age of seventy years, September 13, 


Kent University, sue- 


CIETY, Engleman, who 
had served as principal of the training school 
(1907-09), Indiana State Normal School (Terre 
Haute); head of the department of education 
and vice-prineipal (1909-13), Wisconsin State 
Normal School (La Crosse) ; superintendent of 
schools (1913-21), Deeatur (Ill.), and (1921- 
22), Joliet (Ill.); director, field 
NEA (1922-24); superintendent of 
schools (1924-27), Terre Haute; and president 


division ot 


service, 


(1928-35) and professor of educational admin- 
istration (1935-35), State 
He retired as professor emeritus, 1938. Dr. 
Engleman head of the 
Board of Kent at the time of his death, and he 


Kent University. 


was Selective Service 
had been active in many other civie and wel- 
He was author of a book, 
and 


fare organizations. 
“Moral Edueation in School and Home,” 


of numerous articles and addresses. 


Cyrus DeWirr MEap, associate professor of 
education, University of California (Berkeley), 
died, September 27, at the age of sixty-seven 
Dr. Mead had 
principal in rurx!, elementary, and high schools 
(1899-1904) ; in the Indiana School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth (1904-10) ; and as assistant pro- 
(1912-18), 


Cincinnati, and associate professor of education 


years. served as teacher and 


fessor of edueation University of 


(since 1918), University of California. 


Witrrip W. State 
Agricultural and Mechanical Institute (Normal, 


LAWSON, former dean, 
Ala.), was killed by a bull on his dairy farm 
at Boyds (Md.), October 2. Mr. Lawson, who 
was fifty years old at the time of his death, had 
taught at the Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State Teachers College (Nashville) be- 
fore assuming the deanship of the Alabama in- 
stitution. 


ELMER DARWIN Batt, Assistant Secretary of 


Agriculture under President Wilson and Presi- 
dent Harding (1920-21) and former professor 
of zoology and entomology, Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts (Ames), died, 
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October 
Dr. Ball had served as assistant in zoology and 
entomology ( 1895-97 ) (1918- 
1921), Iowa State College; associate professor 
of zoology and entomology (1898-1902), Colo- 
rado State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts (Fort Collins); professor of zoology and 
entomology (1902-07) and director of the Ex- 
perimental Station (1907-16), Utah State Agri- 
cultural College (Logan); state entomologist of 
Wisconsin (1916-18) and of Iowa (1918-21); 
and dean (1928-31), College of Agriculture, 
University of Arizona. 


5, at the age of seventy-three years. 


and professor 


Raspt NATHANIEL JuLius Reicu, professor 
of Egyptology, Dropsie College (Philadelphia), 
died, October 5, at the age of sixty-one years. 
Dr. Reich, who was born in Hungary, came to 
the United States in 1922 to beeome assistant 
curator of the Egyptian and Oriental depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
In 1925 he was appointed professor of 
Egyptology and Orientalistics at Dropsie Col- 
lege and a lecturer in Egyptology and historical 
law at the Johns Hopkins University. He was 
the author of a number of books on Egyptology 


seum. 


and Coptology. 


ArTHUR T. Evans, head of the department 
of botany, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), 
died, October 6, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Dr. Evans, who had served the university since 
1923, had been professor of botany and dean, 
Huron (S. D.) College (1919-20), and had 
served as associate professor of agronomy, 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanie Arts, Brookings. 


Coming Events 

THE Conference of Deans of Southern Grad- 
uate Schools will hold its annual meeting in 
Atlanta, October 19. The principal speakers 
will be Howard Mumford Jones, dean, Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Herbert Drennon, dean, Graduate School, 
Mississippi State College; and W. S. Learned, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 


IN consonance with the government request 
that travel be kept to a minimum, the annual 
fall Edueational Conference that “has been held 
for the past ten years under the auspices of the 

‘dueational Reeords Bureau and certain other 
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organizations was omitted last year and will be 
postponed again this year.” During the interim, 
questions that would ordinarily be taken up at 
the annual business meeting are being handled 
“through special committee meetings and by 


, 


correspondence.” 


Other Items 

Educational Leadership, the first number of 
the journal combining Educational Method and 
Curriculum Journal, under date of 
October, 1943. 
executive secretary, Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA. The jour- 
nal will be published monthly (October through 
May) by the department. 


appears 
The editor is Ruth Cunningham, 
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A CITATION for “distinguished service in the 
interpretation of education’ was awarded to 
Fine, The New 
York Times, October 1, by the Ameriean Col- 


Benjamin education editor, 


lege Publicity Association. The presentation 
was made by E. D. Whittlesey, president of the 
association, and director of publicity, Western 
The 


Dr. Fine for “his intelligent awareness of trends 


Reserve University. citation commended 
in education and his skillful interpretation of 
these trends; for his research in the techniques 
of bringing together school and society as ex- 
emplified in his writings; for his dynamie ap- 
proach to edueation as illustrated in his com- 
prehensive survey of the teaching of the his- 
tory of the United States.” 


Shorter Papers... 





BUNK AND BUNKER HILL 

THE ignorance of American history which 
college students show—discovered and _ publi- 
cized by The New York Times—has caused a 
general dismay on the part of an older public 
which may have forgotten its student days. 
We should remember that, during the last war, 
the students were as ignorant of current events, 
which filled the daily papers, as contemporary 
students are of history. One needs only to 
refer to The Nation for December 9, 1915, “The 
Bombardment of Unfortified Brains,” and sub- 
sequent correspondence until “The Bombarder 
Strongly Intrenched” appeared in the issue for 
Mareh 2, 1916, to see how indifferent the stu- 
dents of earlier years were to the history being 
The quiz there commented 
on inspired many editorials in papers from 
Maine to California; its results appeared in the 
German papers, and the Teutons apparently 
found here proof that America would not enter 
the war—her youth were so far from Europe 





made around them. 


that they lacked an intelligent interest in the 
political and military events of the day. This 
belief threw an interesting light on a German 
psychology which was no sounder then than 
now; for in 1917, if we had no Pearl Harbor, 
we had the German submarine. 

“The Expanding Concept of Bunk,” which 
first appeared in ScHoont anp Society, March 


27, 1943, was reprinted in the April, 1943, num- 
ber of the Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors. The author, William 
W. Brickman, has much to say about the study 
of history, and does not forget to quote Henry 
Ford’s “History is the bunk!” or the remarks 
of Representative Harold D. Cooley, of North 
Carolina, reported in The New York Times, sup- 
porting the Gossett amendment to raise the draft 
age to nineteen. “I’d be willing to hive all the 
educational institutions of the country that are 
teaching philosophy, Latin, sociology, and such 
bunk turned over to training students for war, 
but there’s no such proposal up here.” Mr. 
Brickman notes that Mr. Cooley spared Greek 
and history, and comments on the omission: 


Over the country [he writes] there now sweeps 
a vigorous press campaign in behalf of increased 
study of American history. College and secondary- 
school officials have taken up the ery. Professors 
and teachers of history were at last enabled to 
brush off violently the cobwebs that have enveloped 
their subject for about two decades and, with one 
outstanding exception, have climbed on the curricu- 
lar earrousel. ‘‘ American history for all!’’ might 
well vie for the honor of being considered one of 
the most popular educational catch-phrases of the 


year. 


It may be debated whether a subject assigned 
to, and taken by, every student, means a subject 
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acquired by each. Further researches into the 
general background of the college student would 
information. 


be rewarded by some. startling 


“Boners” are found everywhere, at all times, 
and it would not be fair to label the following 
as coming from any one place. One may won- 
der if “boners” are the result of too much “bon- 
ing” for an examination. <A recent collection, 
from institutions which shall be nameless, shows 
some remarkable results. 

“Mine Host of the Tabard” was identified as 
one “who entertained Jeasus [sic| in the New 
Testament,” and “the father of Zebedee’s chil- 
did the student think that 


Guy Faux and Judas 


dren,” as Abraham 
Zebedee was a woman? 
Iscariot were “famous actors in the seventeenth 
Is- 
identified 


century; Guy Faux, English, and Judas 


Italian.” Another 


Judas as one who betrayed Christ “for thirty 


eariot, student 
pieces of gold,” and “watched the erucifiction 


[sic] from a distance.” One is tempted to ask 
if “crucifiction” 
ot fact. 


It becomes obvious that history is not the 


were regarded as the opposite 


only study which should’ be _ prescribed. 
Whether Mr. Cooley would list the Bible with 
bunk, or whether Mr. Ford would regard the 
and thus as bunk—are inter- 
Mr. 


the congressman's sparing of Greek and history 


Bible as history 
esting questions. Brickman observes that 
gives rise to speculations of all sorts, and hints 
that possibly he 


handles history with kid mittens, in view of its 
previous rough treatment at the hands of Henry 
Ford. 
for fear of diplomatic reverberations in the council 


And as for Greek, he may have hesitated, 


chambers of the United Nations, to give adverse 
mention to the ancient tongue which is the basis 


of the speech of an allied nation. 


The surprising answers quoted above, from 
many ¢lassrooms, are not without precedent. 
Most teachers keep a collection—and “boners” 
have been published in volumes which amused 
the readers without, apparently, suggesting a 
tragic undercurrent. Though ignorance is a 
source of humor for the well-informed, it is 
pathetic to the tender-hearted, and may (Con- 
gressman Cooley to the contrary) be serious, 


when shown in high places.1- One wonders how 


1In The New York Times for September 26, 
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much “bunk” (as he defines it) has been jetti- 
soned (jactare) by the authorities in Washing- 
ton, and what ultimate benefit the country has 
gained by the discard of such intellectual 
freight. 

Buncombe County is in North Carolina, and 
vave its name to bunkum, whence bunk, in the 
sense in which Mr. Cooley uses it. There is, 
we need not add, no connection between this and 
Bunker Hill (history as the latter is) ; but there 
may well be between bunk and bunko in Mr. 
Cooley’s mind. Seeking to save us from the 
first, he leads us to the second, and with the best 
intentions in the world, tries to cheat us of our 
birthright. Little trace of cultural benefits de- 
rived from attendance at such respectable insti- 
tutions of higher learning as the University of 
North Carolina and Yale University is found 
in his dicta. 

Not being a financier {continued Mr. Brickman ], 
Mr. for his 
courses the ex-cathedra finality of a Ford, yet his 


Cooley cannot claim comment on 
banishment of Latin, philosophy, and _ sociology 
into the realm of bunk is almost certain to carry 
weight. . . . Perhaps it has been predestined that 
the three unfortunate fields shall pass through the 
same period of agony as did history. 

Like Sir James Jeans’s universe, the concept of 
bunk is expanding. Yesterday it was applied to 
history, today to Latin, philosophy, and sociology, 
tomorrow—who knows what tomorrow will bring 
to the fertile minds of financiers, Congressmen, and 


other influential citizens? ... 


One might assume that literature, the Bible, 
and foreign languages in general, were listed 
by students, or influential citizens, as “the 
bunk.” 
a generic one—consider psychology useless? 
(When it is applied, its name is “common 
sense.”) Supporter of debunking as he is, let 
the congressman choose his secretary from 
among the authors of the following: 


Does Mr. Cooley—TI use his name as 


‘*One enthusiast John Bunyan.’’ This is proba- 


bly meant to be Paul Bunyan, an early English 
story-teller. 
There were four humors. . 
melancholia and cholera. 
Plutarch was a Greek biographer who wrote the 


. two of which were 





1943, is an account of ignorance about Venezuela 
on the part of ranking officers of the Army, which 
surprised (it could hardly please) the Venezuelan 
correspondents who noted it. 
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‘*Lives’’ which was one of Shakespeare’s resources. 

Solon was an Athenian legislature. [This should 
appeal to the Cooleys of our day.] 

Polonius was a Greek historian of the seventh 
century B. C. [Here, perhaps, the origin of the 
idea that history was the bunk. ] 

Pertelote is a cock, the wife of the proud 
Chantecler. 

David is the supposed author of the Psalms, and 
the father of King Soloman [sic]. 

Golgotha is a skull located at Calvery [sic]. 

Golgotha—the cemetery of Cavalry [sic]. 

He also attacked the Church and its hippoeracy 
the power of the hoarse (voice) ? | 

We cannot but immediately think [in connection 
with Holmes’s Breakfast Table] of other tables we 
have heard of, Alfred and his Round Table of 
glorious nights. . 

Hogarth did many satirical pictures, including 
‘*The Rape’s Progress.’’ 

The Constitution was an American boat, one of 
the first armored battleships, and known for that 
reason as ‘‘Old Ironsides.’’ 

Donne was an obseure English poet. [Perhaps 
strictly true, in one sense. | 

Samuel Johnson also brought out an addition of 
Shakespeare. 

Hegira are half birds and women. 

Dickens paints Boston society as very gentile— 
almost too gentile. 

The painter, Reubens 

The dreaded 
Grenfell and Grenfell’s mother. 

As Marlowe says so poetically—‘‘Is this the face 
[ Which puts Helen 


two monsters [in ‘‘Beowulf’’]: 


that sunk a thousand ships?’’ 
in Hitler’s class. | 

Aaron was the brother of Moses and accompanied 
him on the journey through the wilderness in 
search of the promised land. ... While Moses was 
up on the mountain getting the Commandments 
from God, Aaron built a calf out of gold for his 
people to worship. 
saw the idolatry that he broke the Commandments. 
{And remains the only man who broke all the 
Commandments at once, still keeping the respect of 
posterity. ] 


Moses was so angry when he 


Chauntecleer is a character in one of Chaucer’s 
shorter poems. It is a hen.—Archimago is an 
allegorical character representing Satin.—Low 
comedy is displayed, in ‘‘Much Ado,’’ by Doggerel 
and Vergus. 

The list might be continued indefinitely, and 
many colleges could add to it. The Press Board 
representative who reported a lecture on “The 
Slav Empire and the Invasion of the Mongrels” 
might have caused a sensation in Washington 
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cultural back- 
grounds insisted upon for civil servants in Eng 


(or might not have; for the 
land are held in light esteem in our eapital).? 
Why bother to know the Bible, the elassies, the 
literature of Europe? this will not help the 
“war effort.” Even history, and the cultures of 
the United Nations are “bunk.” Suppose our 
students had never heard of Bunker Hill 
Bataan and Corregidor? 


or of 
Are we not making 
And would Henry Ford think that 
the history we (and he) are making is “the 
bunk”? 
had not made history? Where would we be, if 


history ? 
Where would we be if our forebears 


we had no interest in the present and the past 
of our Allies—or they in ours? Much where 
we were when we took no interest in the past and 
present of Germany, and were caught unpre- 
pared when Hitler started his world conquest. 

“Humani nihil a me alienum puto’’—or, in 
“For 


human foreign was to him’—is not, apparently 


the paraphrase of Thomson, nothing 
a maxim of the Cooleys among us; they alter 
the classic phrase to “Nothing American is for- 
eign to us,’ and “Get on with the war,” by- 
passing all “bunk,” which are extraneous mat- 
ters, not directly connected with knocking out 
the Nazis. Accelerate for the Axis: learn 
physies, chemistry, mathematics, ballistics, me- 
chanics, aéronauties, gunnery, strategy, what 
you will—but do not touch psychology, diplo- 
macy, tact (which is not tacties), history, lin- 
guisties, literary backgrounds, civilizations in 
general, and such other “bunk.” Quousque, 
tandem, O Cooley, abutere patientia nostra? 

It is clear that first task 
defeat the Axis. Is it not also clear that our 
greatest task is to establish, with the United 
Nations, a new order which will bring a rela- 


our must be to 


tively lasting peace? In order to do this, the 
“practical” tasks must give way to the—shall we 
use an already overburdened word, and suggest 


, The Sermon on the 


the “humanistic” studies? 
Mount might give helpful hints, if we were 
familiar with it. But Cooley and Ford tell us 
that history and philosophy “the bunk,” 


and Cooley and Ford are honorable men—rich 


are 


men, influential men, the leaders in our com. 


2It is reported that not long ago, in London, 
Seeretary Stimson, speaking of Mussolini’s fall, 
quoted ‘‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’ which he 
refused to translate—to the dismay of several 
American correspondents. 
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munity, and their words earry weight—so let 
us heed them, and win the war... and perhaps 
lose the peace. 

For if our present emphasis on scientific and 
“practical” studies is necessary to prepare for 
our military effort, the humanities are no less 
important as a preparation for the postwar 
period. Without the perspective which the 
study of history, letters, and philosophy must 
give, the peace conferences will lack the long 
view which must be counted on to prevent other 
wars. 

Robert WITHINGTON 


SMITH COLLEGE 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
CLASSICS IN THE HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 

In all parts of the country the hand of war 
has fallen heavily upon the humanities in gen- 
eral and upon the eclassies in particular. In the 
colleges and universities of the Middle West and 
South the war’s effect upon classical studies has 
been catastrophie according to a survey which 
the writer has recently made of representative 
edueational institutions of higher learning in 
this area. 

The drastie drop in college and university en- 
rollment has been reflected in a smaller number 
of students who are taking classies and the 
related courses. The steady decline which began 
some eighteen months ago became especially 
noticeable in the early part of the present ealen- 
dar year. This number of 
classics students has been due principally to the 


reduction in the 


change of goals, interests, and courses as em- 
phases have been shifted in harmony with the 
demands of military leaders. The lower enroll- 
ment has involved disloeation of faculties, reduc- 
tion in staff, and even the abolition of entire 
departments. 

More specifically the results of the survey may 
be tabulated as follows: 
original Greek and Latin show a falling off 
ranging from 10 to 80 per cent; derivatives 


the courses given in the 


courses have dropped as much as 50 per cent, 
and in some cases may be suspended this year; 


civilization courses have experienced a decrease 
of from 30 to 87 per cent; literature-in-trans- 
lation courses either have been wiped out alto- 
gether or are at only 50 per cent of their former 
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strength; ancient-art courses show a decline of 
from 50 to 87 per cent. In the few cases where 
the status quo has been maintained, the students 
are mostly girls or pre-ministerial students. 
This decline in elassiecal studies has brought 
about many faculty changes. Where a profes- 
sor has died or for some other reason has left 
the department, administrators have revived the 
depression technique of asking the remaining 
staff members to the extra load. In 
smaller colleges where the professor has been 
ealled to service, the department has been abol- 
ished for the duration. But one of the most 
revealing features of the survey has been the 
Some 


absorb 


amazing versatility of classics professors. 
of our prominent elassicists, after a brief period 
devoted to “refresher” courses, are teaching 
physics to the Army. Others have become 
ersatz instructors in English literature, fresh- 
man English composition, Army English, speech, 
newspaper reporting, news editing, mathematics, 
history, Spanish, comparative religion, and even 
shop management. 

This does not make the most delectable read- 
ing. There are, however, a few bright spots to 
illuminate the picture. On the whole, the drop 
in classics is not greatly out of proportion to 
the general decline in enrollment, and in some 
instances it is only a fraction as great. The 
second encouraging aspect of the study is that 
the casualties which the classics have suffered 
are due to the general situation rather than to 
any antipathetic feeling on the part of adminis- 
trators toward the classics per se. The third 
reason for optimism is that, however few stu- 
dents may wish to study the classics, depart- 
ments are still planning to look after their inter- 
ests as far as possible. 

In what is primarily a scientist’s war it was 
inevitable that cultural subjects should become 
an early casualty. It was but natural too that 
the classics should be among the first of the 
humane studies to feel the impact of the war 
for there would seem to be comparatively little 
in our branch of learning that would hasten the 
day of victory. So the shift on course emphases 
has been seismographic. Teachers of the clas- 
sies, however, even within their own field, are 
really meeting a dual responsibility since they 
are actually making helpful contributions 
toward the winning of the war and are impart- 
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ing information which will be invaluable in the 
solution of peacetime problems. 

And what of the There are those 
who think that we are undergoing but a tem- 


future? 


porary abandonment of cultural subjects. It 
may be, however, that the classics just now are 
in the same boat as the lady who at a recent 
dinner party was sitting next to an inebriate. 
The man leered at her and commented: “Shay, 
you're the homeliest woman I’ve ever seen.” 
With some show of spirit the lady replied: 
“Well, you’re the drunkest man I’ve ever seen.” 
“T know, madam,” answered the souse, “but Ill 
vet over that in the morning.” The alarming 


feature about the present accentuated trend 


from the classies is the prospective permanence 
It is not 


easy to abandon temporary measures once those 


of the boom in seience and technology. 
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measures have become established. President 
Hutchins, of the University of Chieago, seems 
to evaluate our prospects sanely in the following 
observation : 

Beeause the government is establishing in the pub- 
lie mind the doctrine that technical training is the 
only education for war, the public mind may even- 
tually conclude that technical training is the only 


> 


education for peace.? 
Time alone will judge the correctness of this 
realists, not 
If elas- 


sicists can persuade the world that it is impos- 


Meanwhile we should be 


Let us keep our chins up. 


view. 


pessimists. 


sible to preserve western civilization by disre- 

garding the two great civilizations on which it 

rests, there need be no fear for the future. 
Mars M. WESTINGTON 


HANOVER (IND.) COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





THE AMERICAN HISTORY SITUATION 
IN FEW WORDS 

Ir is time to face the facts revealed by The 
Vew York Times American history test, which 
showed that the élite of United States youths— 
those in the upper third who responded so well 
to their instruction as to be recommended to 
college, the youths above average—have conelu- 
sively demonstrated that their instruction in 
United States history has been either so seant 
or so poor or so deficient in both quality and 
quantity that their misconceptions are inexcus- 
able, shameless, and dangerous. 

Why? One reason is that American eduea- 
tional practices have so fluctuated that plain 
United States history is now out of style, while 
athletics or economies or chemistry is in style. 
History is not in favor with eurriculum makers 
or faculty advisers; it is “offered” but seldom 
“taken” and very rarely “required.” 

Another reason is the present method of sub- 

1 For the value of classical studies at the present 
time see the pamphlet recently published by the 
American Classical League containing the opinions 
of Vice President Wallace, Wendell L. Willkie, Jus- 
tice Wiley Rutledge, Dorothy Thompson, Walter 
Lippmann, and others. Individual copies may be 
obtained from the American Classical League, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., for five cents 
each; additional copies may be secured at the rate 
of 10 for 40 cents. 


stituting the speculations and investigations of 
“social problems” for the plain undebatable 
facts that have lost their attraction for teachers 
and graduate researchers, but not for young 
students. It is easier to let students “express 
themselves” in diseussions of race riots than to 
require them to learn when and where and how 
and why color became a cause of dissension. 
Social studies are not history, which has to be 
taught. Students 
books (not to the radio or to popular magazines) 
to learn history, and must study long enough 


must apply themselves to 


to aequire interest—which comes only with 
some knowledge. 
Still another cause for the shocking igno- 


rance is that chronology is too much ignored in 
the presentation of facts. Teachers are too 
afraid that students will resent dates or fig- 
ures; educators have passed from the old and 
pernicious practice of requiring too many dates 
to the still more pernicious practice of requir- 
Can we never find and hold 


Advanced students ean study 


ing almost none. 
the golden mean? 
subjeets in any logical or illogical order and 
straighten them out in their minds; but the 
beginning students are bewildered, delaved, and 
often permanently confused by any presenta- 

2The University Bulletin, 
March, 1943, p. 1. 


of Chicago Alumni 
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So the 


introductory or fundamental courses in history 


tion not based on the time sequence. 


must meticulously present the events in strict 
chronological order, whether it is American his- 
tory, or European or other history, or American 
literature or English or world literature, or the 
history of the fine arts or of philosophy. 

A fundamental and general reason for our 
youths’ ignorance of American history is in- 
ability to read intelligently, hence enjoyably, 
hence profitably. Whether this is due to an in- 
efficient method of teaching reading or to the 
natural indolence in pupil or in teacher, stu- 
dents nowadays reach college unable to grasp 
the correct meaning of sentences containing the 
ordinary words that must be used to express all 
but the most juvenile ideas. A student learns 
what words mean (hence what sentenees mean) 
by reading good literature, listening attentively 
to good speeches, using the dictionary, and 
studying languages, especially Latin and French. 
Until he knows the meaning of the words he 
reads, his history textbook will leave no correct 
ideas in his memory. 

If that excellent Times test did not prove be- 
yond doubt that both method and content, and 
quantity, of American history teaching (and 
other teaching also!) demand instant improve- 
ment in practice if not always in theory, then 
ask your college freshmen to write one para- 
graph of specific information coneerning each 
war in which the United States has been en- 
gaged—the causes, aims, leaders, results, treaties 
—and look at their papers! 

Then read Hugh Russell Fraser’s article in 
Education, for March, 1943, and reread his “In- 
side Story” in ScnHoou AND Society for August 
7, 1943. 
but teach more American history oftener to more 


Let us discuss the 7'est questions less, 


of our youths and teach it better. 


GERALDINE P. DImua 

UNIVERSITY OF 

KANSAS City, Mo. 
“VIOLENT AND UNFAIR” 

Mr. FRASER in his article on the Times test, 
Scuoo.t AND Society, August 7, complains of 
the “violent and unfair” reactions of educators 
to the test. Then he jibes at the “pet testing 


methods of the professors of education—testing 
methods which have gone far to undermine the 
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whole structure of education, not merely in his- 
tory, but in the three R’s.” He immediately 
makes it clear that he does not know what these 
tests are, although he says every reader of the 
journal is familiar with them. For he identifies 
the tests with one single type out of three or 
more. His assigning the creation of these tests 
exclusively to the “professors of education” fur- 
ther testifies to his ignorance concerning them. 
He also admits for his own committee the very 
motive which has led to the general vogue of 
“objective” tests—they could not ask “the kind 
of question they would have liked to ask . . . for 
the simple and obvious reason that time and 
space did not permit.” He should also have 
gone on to admit that “the questions which they 
would have liked to ask” would not have per- 
mitted either “scoring” (in two senses, perhaps) 
or pungent newspaper reporting. 

I have no brief for the “objective tests,” hav- 
ing been a bit too old to take to them when they 
arrived, and being suspicious even now as to 
what they really “measure.” But I must take 
note of the shocking statistical mess made by the 
old-type “essay” examinations, and the superior 
definite results of the new-type tests. Mr. 
Fraser should know that nothing but the in- 
tolerable load of big classes ever made the wide 
use of “objective” tests possible, and that pro- 
fessors in practically every field weleomed and 
used them. So it is unfair to indict the poor 
professors of education for the alleged sins of 
the tests. 

The bald statement that these tests have “gone 
far to undermine the whole structure of educa- 
tion” compounds logical violence. It affirms 
two propositions that nobody can prove, and 
that are both probably mainly false—that the 
whole structure of education is undermined, and 
that the tests undermined it. Furthermore it is, 
to say the best of it, poor taste for any paper 
dealing seriously with an important theme to in- 
dulge in sneers at the professors of education 
without furnishing the grounds on which such 
remarks are made. 

Can we not get our reasoning concerning vital 
educational questions above the level of per- 
sonal animosities, and freed from assertions and 
implications not borne out by any facts? 

Epwarp QO. Sisson 

CARMEL, CALIF. 
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“THE NEW YORK TIMES” TEST 


THE undersigned has held his peace for sev- 
eral long months since that memorable Fourth 
of April in which The New York Times exposed 
the results of the Fraser-Nevins American His- 
tory Test and the monumental ignorance of 
high-school graduates. He was particularly im- 
pressed by the inability of said students prop- 
erly to locate “the principal body of water” on 
which Portland, Oregon, is situated. 

“Only 15 per cent of the college freshmen 
had any idea where Portland, Oregon, was lo- 
cated. Two hundred fifty students thought that 
this city was on the Atlantic Ocean, while seores 
of others placed it on the Ohio River, the Talla- 
hassee River, Lake Ontario, Mississippi River, 
Lake Superior, and the Tennessee River. 

“Twenty-five students replied that Portland 
was on the Hudson, while several others listed 
it as being on Long Island Sound.” Thus ran 
the Times article; Portland, said the Times, is 
located on the Columbia River—a fact recog- 
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nized by only 15 per cent of the 7,000 students 
who took the test. 

Being of a perverse generation. the under 
signed recalled that, when in Portland in the 
summer of 1937, he had been informed that 
-not on the Columbia, but 
on the Willamette River. He then consulted 
the map of the northwestern United States, 
“Prepared in the Cartographie Section of the 
National Geographie Society,” June, 1941, and 
found that the city was not there located on the 
Columbia, but on the Willamette. 

Thus it would seem that the 15 per cent ot 
the 7,000 students said in the Times to be right 
were and that Fraser and 
Nevins, who graded the papers on the supposi 
tion that Columbia was the proper answer, were 
in this instance 100 per cent wrong. 

It is only human to err; but when two scholars 
set out to ridicule the ignorance of others, they 
themselves should present at least the appear 
ance of infallibility. 


Portiand was located 


wrong; Messrs. 


CHARLES Rocer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 





“SELF-AIDS IN ENGLISH USAGE” 
Self-Aids in English Usage. By L. J. O’RourKE. 

The Psychological Institute, 3506 Patterson 

Street, NW, Washington 15, D.C. 1943. Pp. 

224. $1.12. 

THIS is a book that will be weleomed enthusi- 
astieally by teachers in high schools and junior 
high schools who are seeking to give their stu- 
dents command of the essential points of En- 
glish usage, punctuation, and sentence struc- 
ture, with maximum efficiency and minimum 
expenditure of time and teaching effort. Its 
unique self-correction and guidance method 
enables the student to discover his own deficien- 
cies and to eoncentrate upon them with very 
little teacher-direction. No time is wasted by 
the student in studying points he already knows 
merely because others in the elass have not 
mastered them. Persons studying at home to 
improve their English will also find “Self-Aids” 
particularly adaptable to their purposes by 
reason of its individualized method. 

The fact that there are varying levels of cor- 
rectness in speech and writing and that not all 





students have the need or the ability to attain 
the highest level is reeognized in the division 
of the exercises in the book into three sections. 
The first section covers those usages that are 
universally recognized as essential to a minimum 
acceptable standard of English for the average 
person; the second gives practice on other points 
that are important, but less essential for every- 
day speech and writing; and the third section 
takes up what may be called fine points of usage 
and sentence structure. Thus a student who 
masters the material in Part I may be assured 
that his English will not stamp him as unedu- 
sated; one who masters Part IT will have suffi- 
cient command of usage to feel at ease in most 
social and work situations; and the student who 
successfully completes Part III will have a de 
gree of language facility sufficient to enable him 
to meet exacting demands. Realizing that some 
of his students have neither the ability nor the 
need to try to learn fine points, the teacher ean 
conserve both their time and his own by confin 
ing the efforts of such students to Parts I and 


II, or even in some eases to Part I alone. Slow 














students are enabled to make far greater prog- 
ress on essentials than if they spend time in 
vainly struggling with matter beyond their com- 
The 


progress at a rate determined by his own ability 


prehension. able student is enabled to 
and industry and is not retarded by the difficul- 
ties of classmates who are still studying what he 
has mastered. 

The drill material in the book is copious and 
and letters 
The 


reference-section rules are clearly and concisely 


practical, consisting of sentences 


typical of everyday speech and writing. 


stated, and enough grammatical terminology is 
given to provide needed background for under- 
standing of the rules. Clear directions explain 
just how to do the exercises and use the refer- 
ence and the self-correction and guidance see- 
tions. Survey, progress, and achievement tests 
are provided so that the teacher may objectively 
measure student achievement. 

“Self-Aids” should prove especially valuable 
under present conditions, when the efficient and 
time-conserving teaching of essential subjects is 


the chief concern of the secondary schools. 


Mari£é MALorr 
HEAD, ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON-LEE HIGH SCHOOL, 
ARLINGTON, VA. 


FIRST AID FOR THE RESEARCH 
WORKER 


Union Catalogs in the United States. 
xv + 409 pp. 


Edited by 


Ronert B. Downs. Chieago: 
American Library Association, 1942. $5. 
New 


Ropert B. Downs. 


York City Libraries. By 
Chicago: 
$4.50. 
Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American 
Universities, 1941-1942. Edited by Epwarp 
A. Henry. xiv+128 pp. New York: The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. $2.50. 
Reference Books of 1938-1940. 
M. Wincue.i. 106 pp. 
Library Association, 1941. 


Resources of 
xlil + 442 pp. 
American Library Association, 1942. 


By CONSTANCE 
Chicago: American 

$1.25. 
Subject Guide to Reference Books. 


xvi + 259 pp. 


By Her- 
BERT S. H1RSHBERG. Chieago: 


American Library Association, 1942. $4. 

No one ean boast of having experienced the 
full measure of the joys and sorrows of research 
work who has not at some time tried with appar- 
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ent fruitlessness to locate an elusive book and 
then, as if by divine miracle, put his hands on 
it. Such discovery may result from a frantic 
visit to the interlibrary loan department of the 
institution where the research is being con- 
ducted. 
doctor at first to learn that the librarian had no 
offhand knowledge of the whereabouts of the 
book. 
to-be could become frozen with disappointment, 


It may have surprised the prospective 


However, before the face of the seholar- 


there was added the reassuring and day-saving 
statement that the book could be located by 
means of the Union Catalogue of the Library 
This was the student’s first intro- 
duction to the very helpful aid to research. 


of Congress. 


Such a hypothetical incident has probably taken 
place numerous times. 

Dr. Downs, director of libraries, New York 
University, has brought together in one volume 
the results of a national survey of the union 
eataloging Under his editorship, 
LeRoy C. Merritt and John P. Stone, both col- 
the manifold 
problems involved in the administration of the 


resources, 


lege librarians, have analyzed 
services of the regional union catalogues and 
bibliographical centers. The contributions of 
both writers are scholarly in form, being sup- 
ported at every turn by footnotes, tables, and 
graphs, and highly informative in content, 
especially with respect to the current status of 
union cataloging service. Stone deduces cer- 
tain trends, e.g., the growing use of regional 
union catalogs by professors and graduate stu- 
dents in history and the other social sciences. 
The historical background, recent activities, and 
future plans of the National Union Catalogue 
in the Library of Congress are described by 
Director George A. Schwegmann, Jr., in the 
third and shortest section of the book. The 
next two parts, by Arthur B. Berthold, associate 
director, Philadelphia Union Catalogue, consti- 
tute a guide to the best practices of union cata- 
logue administration, including precise graphic 
instructions on bibliographical form, and a 
guide to the resources and services of the union 
eatalogues located throughout the country. <A 
selected bibliography of pertinent references 
and an index bring the volume to a close. 
There is no point in pretending that this is 
an indispensable work for the scholar. The lat- 
ter can get along without it, but the conscien- 
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tious librarian cannot. It suffices for the scholar 
to be aware of the widespread network of book- 
loeation service available for the asking. All 
he has to do is to ask the right person, in this 
ease a librarian who has the information eon- 
tnined in Dr. Downs’s book within arm’s reach. 
Or more direct utility to the scholar is the 
second volume bearing the name of Dr. Downs. 
This is a careful report of personal visitation 
to most of the advanced research libraries in the 
metropolitan New York area. 
holdings of these libraries are described, often 


The important 


with minuteness of detail and with evaluative 
judgment, under sixteen subject-matter head- 
ings, each comprising a chapter. Of necessity, 
some of the descriptions are too general to be 
of much guidance value. On the whole, how- 
ever, this survey is an accurate key to the re- 
search treasures to be found in the Metropolis. 
No matter what the researcher’s field of interest 
may be, he will be likely to find in this book 
Nor are the 
benefits aceruing from the use of Dr. Downs’s 
survey for the New York scholar alone; through 
the proper 


additional clues to further study. 


library channels, any _ research 
worker ean take advantage of the facilities re- 
vealed here. Fully one third of the book is 
devoted to a directory of the libraries surveyed 
or mentioned, a lengthy bibliography of bibli- 
ographies, and a thorough index. 

THE student is 


warned by his professorial guides to check on 


graduate almost always 
the originality of his chosen dissertation sub- 
ject. In recent years there have appeared sev- 
eral good check-lists of dissertations-in-progress 
in such fields as history, sociology, economies, 
and education, in addition to compilations of 
completed thesis projects. The standard work 
of reference in the latter area for all subjects 
is the annual listing by Dr. Henry of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The ninth in the series 
initiated in 1934, the present volume contains 
the unannotated titles of 3,243 doctoral disser- 
tations, arranged by the university under seven 
main, and additional subordinate, subject clas- 
sifications. The leaders in the thesis parade are 
the physical sciences (with 873 titles), the social 
sciences (856), and the biological sciences (847). 
Behind the closely bunched winners, straggle the 
also-rans: literature and art, religion, the earth 


sciences, and philosophy, in this order. Fifteen 
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MeGill and two Virginia theses remain untitled, 

being merely labeled “Seeret war research.” 
The author and the title of thesis make up 

Pub 


lication data are noted wherever a published 


the information available for each entry. 
thesis appears. Pagination is indieated ocea 
sionally for unpublished theses. No distinction 
is made between the various forms of the doe 
torate. The special helps toward loeating ap 
propriate theses are the author and alphabetical 
subject indices, and the list of periodie univer 
sity publications which abstract dissertations. 
There are, moreover, statistical tables on the 
past and current distribution of doctorates and 
au table showing the universities’ practices of 
publication and loan of theses. 

Psychol 


seiences, 


A constructive suggestion or two. 
ogy, a subdivision of the biological 
should either have a special section to itself or 
should be brought under the social sciences. 
The titles appear to belong for the most part in 
the field of educational psychology. Then again, 
the user of this bibliography would probably 
find it less time-consuming if the entries were 
numbered and cross-referenced, as in Gray’s 
annual list of research studies and dissertations 
in education. 

The student contemplating the choice of a 
thesis topie or desiring to locate previous related 
studies should follow the professorial advice and 
consult this reference source. 

Miss Winchell’s effort represents the 


‘ 


‘second 
informal supplement” to the Bible of the refer 
ence librarian. “Guide to Reference Books” (6th 
edition, 1936), by Miss Isadore Gilbert Mudge, 
the author’s predecessor as reference librarian 
at Columbia University. In this paper-backed 
book the recently published multilingual books, 
which line the reference shelves of the library, 
are divided among eighteen main categories 

encyclopedias, dictionaries, social sciences, dis 
sertations, history, bibliography, ete—and num- 
erous subeategories, all corresponding to the 
Dewey (Melvil, not John) classification system. 
Annotations are provided for most of the titles. 
These vary in length from a single line to an 
entire column of fine print, and, in quality, from 
the very helpful to the very vague. Now and 
then the comment consists merely of sentences 
quoted from the book’s preface, or of the re 
printing of the table of contents, which, though 
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useful in itself as a guide to the inside of the 
reference book, offers but little guidance to the 
peculiarities, excellences, or deficiencies of that 
volume. In short, critical evaluation and specific 
guidance for use are not offered in all cases. 
In justice to Miss Winchell, however, it must 
be said that she has compiled a careful bibliog- 
raphy of important publications, a great many 
of which are never heard of by even the experi- 
enced library user. Wherever the author has 
examined carefully the reference works and has 
recorded her professional impressions, the result 
is an annotation which acts as a reliable intro- 
duction to the particular book. It is a pity that 
this is not the case in more instances, and that 
many of the comments are not more thorough- 
going. 

Possibly the best procedure for a reference 
book on reference books is to have each of the 
volumes selected for inclusion evaluated and 
signed by a subject-matter specialist and by a 
reference librarian. Such signed evaluations 
and deseriptions would lend greater authority 
to the super-reference book. Until such a com- 
pilation can be effectuated, the research worker 
can do no better, short of making a careful 
examination himself, than to consult Miss Win- 
chell’s valuable listing for suggestions relative 
to new reference sources in his special subject. 
The reviewer himself has found Miss Winchell’s 
supplementary guide of practical usefulness. 
(The author-title index, cumulating the first and 
second supplements, is an excellent time-saver.) 

Many of the limitations implied in the review 
of the Winchell book apply to the guide of Her- 
bert S. Hirshberg, dean, School of Library Ser- 
vice, Western Reserve University. In the words 
of the author, “This book attempts to provide 
an alphabetic subject guide to the books needed 
in libraries for the answering of reference ques- 
tions frequently asked. It is designed to be a 
ready-reference tool for the librarian’s desk and 
to point the way to, or recall sources of, infor- 
mation in books commonly held as well as in 


Rebports... 


some less well known.” (p. v). Aside from the 
special alphabetic arrangement, this reference 
book follows the same plan of Mudge and Win- 
chell. As a matter of fact, quite a number of 
the annotations are quoted or abridged from 
their publications. Four pages are devoted to 
descriptions of reference books in the field of 
education. The appendices repeat the titles 
within the book, not included in Mudge and 
Winchell, and offer an outline of a course in 
reference work as carried on at the author's 
institution. The index lists authors and some 
titles. 

There are many advantages for the librarian 
and graduate student in making use of Dean 
Hirshberg’s guide. The advanced student of 
education will find little satisfaction beyond the 
most general comment in many instances. For 
a good knowledge of reference sources available 
in contiguous and remotely related areas, how- 
ever, this volume can be heartily recommended 
to him. The author has made a serious effort 
to be up to date, even with regard to as yet 
unpublished items. That he has not entirely 
sueceeded is doubtless attributable to the mag- 
nitude of the task. 

Perhaps the reviewer has presumed too much 
in attempting to evaluate critically some of the 
current library literature. It may be argued 
that he is out of his field. In reply, it should 
be emphasized that nothing in the library that 
coneerns the use of books should be alien to the 
research worker. In the science of book evalua- 
tion his word should be given a hearing, in view 
of the undeniable fact that he has some knowl- 
edge about the interior of books. Hence the 
raising of questions on the guidance service fur- 
nished by the library profession falls within the 
proper province of the person actively pursuing 
study in the library. The reviewer’s conscience 


is clear. . 
WILLIAM W. BrICKMAN 


EpiTor (on military leave), 
Education Abstracts, 
New YorkK CITY 





YOUTH AND THE FUTURE 
THE theses recorded below were intended for 
discussion at the summer (1943) meeting of the 





National Council of Education, which, however, 
was not held. Anyone who has had the pleasure 
and privilege of participating in these discus- 
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sions knows that an acceptable thesis must be a 
proposition that ean be argued. Ideally, it deals 
with a subject about which school people gen- 
erally have both information and more or less 
positive opinions. It should be timely and at 
least mildly controversial. If the thesis 
presses or implies a point of view that disturbs 
the ealm of elder statesmen, the discussion, both 
on the platform and on the floor, may well re- 
sult in a helpful sharpening of issues. 

In days like these, it is difficult to believe that 
Thesis I can be seriously challenged except, of 
It is quite as difficult, how- 
ever, to imagine anything like general agree- 


ex- 


course, in details. 


ment among school people on the implications of 
Thesis II. It deals with a subject which is basie, 
extremely important, and, judging from previ- 
ous Council diseussions, highly controversial. 
THESIS I. The survival of public support to 
education will increasingly depend upon the orderly 
evolution of schools from cloisters of subject mas- 
tery to centers of democratic learning and action. 
THESIS II. Education and schooling are not 
ie and the same thing. 


However regrettable it may be to idealists, the 
tact stands that Americans, generally, “have to 
If there are any such things as 
national characteristics, the American brand of 
pragmatism is certainly one of these. If a 
theory works it is good; if it doesn’t, out with it. 

It is difficult for the average citizen to accept 
an idea or institution simply beeause it is elo- 
quently argued that somehow the idea or insti- 
tution will lead to a better world in the sweet 
by and by. People like to see results, and their 
capacity for waiting is painfully limited. 

Despite the dismal influence of political ma- 
chines and the noisy ranting of demagogues, it 
can be assumed that, in a democracy, the people 
usually get the kind of government they want. 
They also get the kind of schooling for their 
children that they want. If the boys and girls 
of America fail to receive an adequacy of mean- 
ingful schooling, it is because the nation’s adults 
are so impressed with the value and importance 
of schooling that they are willing to leave the 
matter of financial support to the often dubious 
wisdom of those who hold the purse strings. 

I believe it ean be taken as a basie assumption 
that continued and increased publie support to 


be shown.” 
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the nation’s schools depends, more than any- 
thing else, upon a widespread awareness, on the 
part of all the people, of the substantial con- 
tributions, both actual and potential, which an 
adequacy of meaningful schooling ean make to 
the health and security of our nation’s life. I 
further believe that no plan or program lends 
itself better to the achievement of this goal than 
a determined effort on the part of all concerned 
to make each school, but particularly each see- 
ondary school, a dynamic agency, operating con- 
structively in the changing life of a community. 

The introduction and operation of the essen- 
tial specifics for such a program are difficult, 
especially in communities where beginnings have 
not yet been made. Assuming that a more sym- 
pathetie understanding of the real and potential 
values of schooling is a basie necessity for con- 
tinued and increased publie support, any action 
leading to a closer integration of the schools 
with community life would inevitably pay off. 
The only alternative is continued eloquence. 

Hence the emphasis upon the importance of a 
school’s orderly evolution from a cloister of sub- 
ject mastery to a center of democratic learning 
and action. This evolutionary process can, I be- 
lieve, be profitably facilitated by a number of 
devices and activities which will tend to vitalize 
a pupil’s awareness of, and interest in, the social 
and economie problems of a community. Pupil- 
participation in community analysis, followed 
by pupil-collaboration in ameliorative action, is 
such a device. While not presented as a pan- 
acea, this type of action has the distinct advan- 
tage of experimental validation. It can be done 
because it has been done. 

Space prevents a comprehensive discussion of 
the procedures and principles involved, but a 
few of these may profitably be recorded. For 
example, the phrase, “social and economic prob- 
lems of a community,” should be limited to 
problems whose own analysis and amelioration 
of which are susceptible to the influence of sec- 
ondary-school pupils working under supervision 
and with the aid of questionnaires and other 
simplified devices. In this sense, a problem like 
might well be considered be- 


, 


“wages and hours” 
yond the seope of study and action upon the 
part of pupils, since this problem is so directly 
affected by social and economic factors beyond 
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community control. However, attacks on such 
problems as local housing, nutrition, and rodent 
control are clearly within the scope of super- 
vised pupil-participation. 

The supervised collaboration of high-school 
pupils in a community-wide study and attack 
upon selected social and economic problems 
eould hardly be justified on the sole ground that 
such collaboration contributes to community 
welfare and therefore engenders publie good 
will. The fact is, however, that such projects 
ean be utilized as motivating forees for eur- 
rienlum activities. For example, the field work 
involved in a community-wide study of housing 
can provide a laboratory for one aspect of the 
social studies. Reducing the data aequired 
through the use of a simplified housing ques- 
tionnaire calls for the collaboration of teachers 
and pupils in mathematies and commercial sub- 
jects. Translating the resultant tables into a 
graphic, readable report welcomes the partiei- 
And finally, 


actually collaborating in a program designed to 


pation of art and English groups. 


improve the conditions uncovered provides the 
best possible training in effective citizenship. 
Both the process and the product of such 
enterprises yield high returns to pupil and 
community alike. The values of subject-mat- 
ter study are not reduced but enhanced through 
the motivation which socially-constructive goals 
are 
And 


the people are “shown” that a school ean be a 


provide. Contributions, however modest, 


made to the ecommunity’s general welfare. 


dynamie and constructive force in community 
life. 

It is true, of course, that pupil collaboration 
in attacks on local eommunity problems can be 
brought about without the aid of an organized 
program of community studies. It has been 
demonstrated, however, both by the American 
Youth Commission and by the Junior Red Cross 
that pupil-participation provides motivation for 
future action by making this follow-up action 
more obviously purposeful. Moreover, such 
studies serve as a practical means of familiar- 
izing pupils with community institutions and 
with that 
They tend to vitalize subject-matter studies, 


conditions prevail in communities. 
which, in the minds of pupils, are too often 
looked upon as art for art’s sake. They con- 
tribute to the growth of individual citizenship 
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each 


The 


and community stability by providing 
pupil with a sense of social responsibility. 
total results are inevitably constructive. 
In the words of Jefferson, “That Government 
is strongest of which every man feels himself 
a part.” This holds for local and state as well 
as for Federal government. The best assurance 
that men will come eventually to feel themselves 
a part of government is to provide encourage- 
ment and opportunities, in the nation’s schools, 
for appropriate “learning and action.” 
Organized pupil-participation in community 
analysis and ameliorative action also leads to 
a more lively awareness on the part of pupils 
of the 
community agencies. 


and functions of non-school 


Getting acquainted with 


existence 


such agencies, understanding the social and eco- 
nomie functions they are designed to perform, 
and coming to grips with the usual disparity be- 
tween the needs for service and the capacity of 
the agencies fully to meet these needs are desir- 
But it is doubtful 
if such exposures would be classified as “school- 


able educational objectives. 


, 


ing” in the usually accepted sense. 

Yet there are many people professionally ac- 
tive in the “policy-making” phases of school ad- 
ministration who are inclined to question both 
the value and good intentions of non-school 
agencies with educational purposes and goals. 
Although this attitude has been most generally 
expressed toward the value and good intentions 
of Federal youth-serving agencies, it has also 
been apparent in relationships with community 
and state agencies as well. In my mind, much 
of this thinking is directly traceable to the un- 
tenable assumption that education and schooling 
are one and the same thing. 

The Tennysonian observation, “I am a part of 
all that I have met,” would often make more 
sense if it read, “All that I have met is a part 
of me.” This is merely one way of saying that 
all experience is, in the last analysis, “educa- 
tional,” perhaps not always constructively so, 
but “educational” no less. To criticize the value 
and good intentions of a project of the NYA 
because the program is partially “educational” 
in its purpose and effect, and to imply that it is 
therefore suspect, is a denial of what is both 
natural and desirable. To go further and inti- 
mate that such a project constitutes an invasion 
of, or encroachment upon, the sacred confines 
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of the schools is to indulge in less than pro- 
found reasoning, to say the least. 

The fact that a library is a community agency 
not housed in a school plant can hardly be said 
to decrease its value as an educational force. 
But it The fact that the 
public welfare office is located in a building 


is not “schooling.” 
apart from a school does not, for that reason, 
exclude it from being, potentially, a source of 
Publie 


employment offices are depositories of vitally 


socially significant educational material. 


important educational materials, but no general 
relationships exist between these offices and the 
schools. The same kind of thing ean be said for 
departments of health, housing commissions, 
and many other loeal, state and Federal agen- 
cies concerned with social and economie welfare. 
No school or school system could or should 
attempt to develop direct relations with all such 
agencies. My point is that, since they are all 
necessary and at least partially educational in 
purpose and effort, they should, if occasion war- 
rants, be utilized whenever their use can con- 
tribute to the social and political literacy of 
secondary-school pupils. 

A few examples of mutual benefits derived 
from the practical collaboration of school and 
non-school agencies might be helpful. In a 
small community of the Southwest, the life of 
adobe houses was deplorably short. A com- 
munity-minded high-school principal asked for 
help from Federal and state housing agencies. 
Information was obtained to the effect that the 
addition of a small amount of cement and sur- 
facing ingredients, at negligible cost, would 
correct the situation. Then facts were intro- 
duced as subject-matter materials in appro- 
priate courses and the pupils themselves were 
charged with the responsibility of getting the 
information back to the people who could profit 
from it. The result was improved housing and 
vitalized schooling. Another community was 
plagued with particularly voracious mosquitoes. 
Techniques and procedures for mosquito control 
were requested from public-health agencies and 
introduced as subject-matter material in ap- 
propriate courses. Pupil participation in a 
community survey of “problem areas” was fol- 
lowed by actual participation in ameliorative 
action. The result was fewer mosquitoes and 


more meaningful schooling. In still another 
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community, deficiency diseases, especially pel- 
lagra, were unusually prevalent. Agencies es- 
pecially concerned with nutrition were asked for 
help. Resultant information was passed on 
from school administrators to pupils, who were 
again charged with the responsibility of “spread- 
They did. 


their own parents and to their neighbors that 


ing the news.” They made it clear to 
such modest expenditures of time and money as 
the planting of turnips and eating the tops will 
put an end to pellagra. Or, if turnip tops are 
insufferable, small amounts of dried yeast mixed 
with peanut butter, will do. Another high school 
reduced cow mortality to the vanishing point by 
getting biology out of its comfortable cloister 
and taking it to the fields where loco weeds and 
noxious flowers were putting an end to cows. 
Participating pupils learned to identify some 
forty varieties, passed the word along to eattle 
grazers, and even organized exeursions of ex- 
termination. In this and innumerable other 
cases of pupil participation, non-school agencies 
were drawn upon for information or consulta- 
tion, curriculum materials were enriched, in- 
struction was made socially purposeful, and the 
community gained. 

Limitations of space necessitate the omission 
of many specifies which would be helpful in 
clarifying and supporting many of the generali- 
zations which seem to have been somewhat 
cavalierly set down in this general discussion. 
The writer’s purpose has been primarily to 
focus some attention upon subjects of general 
professional interest and also of more than 
The 


schools, along with the rest of the nation’s in- 


casual significance at the present time. 


stitutions, are deeply concerned with, and ac- 
tively working toward, the supremely important 
task of winning the war and establishing a 
of both 
these goals demands a democracy that is vital 
that is The 
theses have been set forth in the belief that a 


peace that will last. The attainment 


and an economy strong. above 
more general appreciation of what they involve 
will lead to a type of educational program more 
richly endowed with the makings of a politically 
literal people, a more robust democracy, and 
generally a saner world. 
Howarp M. BEL. 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS, 
EASTERN AREA, 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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THE QUALITY OF ASTP MEN 


DuRING the early months of infancy is not the 
proper time to write an individual’s biography. 
That should wait until the sod grows green on 
his grave. But those who are to rear a child 
and then to live with him in his maturity eagerly 
examine his characteristics as they develop from 
the day of birth. 

Consequently, though it is too early to evalu- 
ate the Army Specialized Training Program, the 
staffs of the scores of colleges where units are 
expected to be activated during the coming 
months will be interested in the types of men be- 
ing fed into the program and the methods being 
developed for their classification. Information 
in this article is based on the experience of the 
STAR (Specialized Training Assignment and 
Reclassification) unit at the University of New 
Hampshire in the First Command. 
Supposedly the men passing through this unit 
are typical of those in other such units. The 
classification methods also probably are typical, 
although Washington at present is wisely allow- 
ing the various service commands and the STAR 


Service 


universities an opportunity to use their initia- 
tive in developing details of the classification 
procedure. 

For the first ASTP units, the men were sent 
directly from the Army camps. As the machin- 
ery in the various military units did not exist 
for the proper classification of the men selected, 
the heterogeneity of the first groups assembled 
for instruction was somewhat beyond reason. 
To remedy this situation, the system was 
changed to provide for sending the men from 
the camps to STAR units where their general 
fitness for the program could be checked and 
where those judged to be qualified could be 
assigned to the proper fields and levels of in- 
struction. 

A STAR unit, in addition to the usual mili- 
tary has a classification section 
manned by classification officers and enlisted 
men. At least one civilian member of the uni- 
versity staff is on the classification board. The 
actual work of classifying may be done princi- 
pally by Army personnel or principally by 
civilian members of the university staff. The 
classifieation officers have academic backgrounds 
and frequently are well-trained psychologists. 

Upon arrival at the STAR unit, the trainee is 


personnel, 
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given a battery of tests lasting from one and a 
half to three and a half days, depending upon 
the field and the level of his probable placement. 
The tests measure both capacity and achieve- 
ment. Some are tests developed by the Army 
and others are chosen from those widely used in 
educational] institutions. All are fully objective. 

Upon completion of the testing, the trainee 
is interviewed. At New Hampshire some of 
these interviews have been conducted by the 
Army classification officers alone, some jointly 
by an officer and a professor, and some by pro- 
fessors alone. A personality-rating scale, modi- 
fied from that developed by the Grant study for 
the interviewing of prospective officer candi- 
dates in the Harvard ROTC, is being used at 
New Hampshire for recording the interviewer's 
judgment of the trainee. On the basis of the 
trainee’s test record, his academic record, his 
desires, and the impression he has made during 
the interview, the man is assigned to one of the 
ASTP eurricula and to a particular term in 
that curriculum. The man is informed of the 
decision and told the grounds on which it was 
reached. Ordinarily, he agrees that the decision 
is fair. 

This tentative classification is reviewed by at 
least two of the members of the classification 
board, one officer and one civilian. If the 
reviewers question the tentative classification or 
if the trainee has not agreed to the classification, 
the man is reinterviewed by the board. Whether 
the board and the man are able to agree on a 
classification or not, the board’s decision is final 
although the unit’s commandant may ask a 
further review of any decision which seems 
questionable to him. 

The number of men classified in each category 
is reported by wire through the service-command 
headquarters to Washington, where decisions as 
to how many men are to be ordered from each 
STAR unit to ASTP units are made. A man 
found disqualified for the program usually is 
on his way back to his unit within three to five 
days after arrival at the STAR unit. If an 
ASTP unit happens to be opening at the time, 
a qualified man may be sent on within the same 
number of days. Ordinarily, a qualified man is 
held in the STAR unit for one or two weeks 
after classification. During this time he is as- 
signed to refresher instruction in the subjects 
in which he is to receive instruction at his ASTP 
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unit. Due to the fluctuating and uncertain at- 
tendance in the refresher classes, the usual 
orderly presentation of a certain body of sub- 
ject matter is out of the question. However, 
by individualizing instruction as much as pos- 
sible, the men ean be given sufficient solid aca- 
demie work to enable them to renew their study 
habits in preparation for the concentrated work 
that will be expected of them in the ASTP units. 

Nearly all the men received at the University 
of New Hampshire STAR unit have been of 
satisfactory intellectual level for college study. 
This is assured by the setting of a certain score 
on the Army General Classification Test as a 
prerequisite for assignment to the ASTP. This 
test is one of general intellectual capacity. 

Men now are being put into the ASTP at 
both beginning and advanced phases. As at 
least a year of college work is required for 
qualification in the advanced phase, and as a 
large portion of the men have substantially more 
than this minimum, they represent a far abler 
croup than college freshmen. Ninety-three per 
cent of the men qualified at New Hampshire for 
the advaneed-phase work exceeded the median 
of college-freshman men on a widely used psy- 
chological test. A quarter of the advanced 
ASTP men reached a score attained by only 
seven per cent of the college-freshman men. 

Although some of the men being put in the 
basie phase have had a year or part of a year 
of college work, the typical basic-phase man has 
had no education beyond high school. This 
group is less able than the advanced-phase 
group, but it still is somewhat better selected 
than the usual college freshman. Less than two 
per cent of them scored below the level marking 
the lowest quarter of college-freshman men. 
The median score of the basic ASTP boys was 
substantially better than that of the college- 
freshman men, but the top quarter of the col- 
lege-freshman men scored slightly higher than 
the top quarter of the basic ASTP men. 

The foregoing figures refer only to men elassi- 
fied for ASTP instruction. Of the first 287 
basie candidates sent to the New Hampshire 
STAR unit, 85 were found not to meet the re- 
quirements for the program and were returned 
to their military organizations. Of the first 536 
advanced-phase candidates, 113 were found not 
fitted for the program. 
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The appearance and behavior of the Army 
men has made a very favorable impression on 
the University of New Hampshire campus. As 
a group, they have proved to be eager students. 

Although the ASTP men will be more capable, 
judging by the early sample, than the average 
group of college men, they will have a variety 
of educational backgrounds seldom met on the 
ordinary college campus. For the basie-phase 
men no particular high-school subject matter 
has been prescribed. Many therefore will not 
have studied the subjects usually required for 
college entranee. Most colleges draw the bulk 
of their students from the high schools of a 
The typical ASTP unit will 
contain representatives of most sections of the 


particular region. 


country. 

The advanced-phase men will in most cases 
have had adequate basic college work, but again 
they will represent a wide variety of colleges 
and will have been away from college in some 
eases for several years. Each one will present 
the problems normally found with transfer stu- 
dents. 

The selection and classification procedures for 
the ASTP are not perfect. The system has been 
developed rapidly and under pressure and is 
subject to constant revision. Validation must 
wait for several months to allow the results to 
be tested in the actual operation of the ASTP 
units. ASTP 
units is fairly heavy, the classification will be 


iven if elimination from the 
no worse than the results of the ordinary college 
admission procedure. 

Just as the college-admission officer is under 
pressure to fill the freshman class with the best 
material available, so the STAR units are under 
pressure to get ASTP units filled with the most 
likely men the Army ean spare from the im- 
mediate task of fighting. That the STAR units 
are attempting to hold the standards at a re 
spectable level is indicated by the percentage 
of disqualifieations of men who already had 
cleared a moderately difficult hurdle in the re 
quired score on the Army General Classification 
Test. 

No amount of selection and classification can 
make the ASTP a normal college program. Nor 
can the Army vary the quality of the men sent 
to units in various colleges in the same way that 
the normal selective procedures of those colleges 
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varied the quality of the peacetime student 
bodies. 

Through the ASTP the Army is attempting to 
meet the need for a continuing flow of trained 
technicians. Utilization of existing college 
facilities for this purpose is to the advantage 
of both the Army and the colleges. As in any 
new program of education, difficulties will be 
encountered. Their solution will require wil- 
lingness to adjust on the part of both the Army 
and the colleges. 

E. B. SACKETT 

STAR CLASSIFICATION BOARD, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
DuRHAM, N. H. 
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AVERILL, LAWRENCE A, Introductory Psychology. 
Pp. xi+ 564. Illustrated. Macmillan. 1943. 


The primary purpose of this psychology for use in 
the upper years of high school is to help students 
to adjust themselves to a normal and sane manner 
ot life in a world of conflict and confusion, to pro- 
vide for them the means to mental health in sur- 
mounting emotional upsets, and to prepare them 
for meeting and solving the personal and social ad- 
justment problems of a postwar period. 


Radio Development in a Small C.*y 
School System. Pp. 121. Meador Publishing 
Co., Boston 15. 1943. $1.50. 

“In the entire United States there is no _ public- 
school system where radio as an educational tool 
has been developed as extensively as in Lewiston, 
Idaho,” says Carroll Atkinson in the Editorial In- 
troduction. This book records the story. 
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Boyp, GEorRGE Ropert. ‘‘The Construction of an 
Instrument for Measuring Attitudes toward De- 
sirable Food Practices.’’ Bulletin of the Bureau 
of School Service, College of Education, Univer- 
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BREWER, JOHN M., and EDWARD LANDY. Occupa- 


tions Today. Illustrated. Ginn. 


1943. $1.64. 

Considers such questions as: How can we be pre- 
pared for occupational changes? Which ocecupa- 
tions are increasing? What does clerical work lead 
to? How ean knowledge of successful farming be 
secured ? What are the qualifications and school 
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preparation necessary for a good building mechanic? 
What are the job opportunities for women in avia 
tion? What opportunities does nursing offer? 
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CLAYTON, ALFRED STAFFORD. Emergent Mind and 

Education—A Study of George H. Mead’s Bio- 
Behaviorism from an Educational Point 
Pp. xiii+ 179. Bureau of Publica- 
College, Columbia University. 


social 
of View. 
tions, Teachers 
1943. $2.35. 
This book is a study of the late George Herbert 
Mead’s description of the emergence of reflective in 
telligence from prior, non-mental conditions. It 
presents an operational explanation of the human 
mind through a description of how “the significant 
symbol” and “taking the role of the other” arise out 
of the gestural conduct of lower animal forms. A 
Ph.D. dissertation. 
e 

Fifteenth Annual Report, 1942-1943, The Scottish 
Council for Research in Education. Pp. 8. 
Published by the council, 46 Moray Place, Edin- 
burgh. 1943. 
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GLASGOW, ARTHUR GRAHAM. Letters to The New 
York Times Opposing ‘‘ Mandatory Joint Income 
Tax Returns by Married Couples Living To- 
gether.’’ Pp. 19. Making Democracy and the 
World Mutually Safe. Pp. 44. 1943. 

May be secured by addressing “The Secretary, 1900 
Monticello Ave., Norfolk, Va.” 
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GLASS, BENTLEY. Genes and the Man (The Sei- 
ence in Modern Living Series). Pp. xii+386. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1943. $3.50. 

Facts and principles that aid in understanding the 
nature of growth, development, and aging. 


‘*Ours to Keep.’’ The Booklist, Vol. 39, No. 21, 
Part 2. Pp. 479-491. American Library As- 
sociation, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
1943. 25¢; quantity rates. 

A list of books for children on the culture of man. 
Annotated. 
e 

RvuE, ELOISE (compiler). Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades—First Supplement. Pp. 
197. American Library Association, Chicago. 
1943. $2.50. 
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WoLre, Don M., and LELA TYRE HAMILTON. En- 
joying English—7th 8th Years. Pp. xix +428. 
Illustrated. Newson and Co., 72 5th Ave., New 
York. 1943. $1.32 each. 
Present a balanced and flexible program with special 
attention to speech skills. 


Your School Can Salvage for Victory. U.S. Office 

of Education. Pp. 14. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1943. 
In this handbook of suggestions for superintendents, 
principals, and teachers, Herbert M. Faust, director 
of the Salvage Division of the War Production 
Board, is desirous that the schools of the United 
States enlist in the greatest salvage program the 
country has ever undertaken. This campaign offers 
an opportunity for every person to feel that he has 
made a contribution to our fighting men that can 
hasten the day of victory. 
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